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A DIFFICULT JOB 
HONORABLY ACCOMPLISHED 


OLUMBIA UNIVERSITY has met 
C one of the most unpleasant ath- 
letic situations with a. courage 

and firmness which deserves the highest 
praise. The announcement of this ac- 
tion was made in the following words: 


The University Committee on Ath- 
letics at Columbia University, which 
is the governing body, wishes to 
make the following announcement: 

A recent investigation into the 
hockey situation brought out the fol- 
lowing facts: That in several games 
played during the past season, two 
men were played who, although regu- 
lar students in good stancing at the 
University, were clearly ineligible to 
represent Columbia in intercollegiate 
competition under the rules laid down 
by this Committee. 

These facts were known by the 
hockey management, but were will- 
fully withheld in the records given to 
the Athletic Committee and the news- 
papers after each game. This was 
such a distinct breach of sportsman- 
ship and honorable dealing that the 
Committee immediately disbanded the 
hockey team for the season, canceled 
the remaining games, erased the rec- 
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ords of the hockey team from our 
records, decided that no _ insignia 
awards should be given to any mem- 
ber of the squad this season; that 
any insignia awards previously given 
the captain and manager be taken 
from them; that the coach’s connec- 
tion with the University be severed 
at once; that the captain and man- 
ager never again be allowed to repre- 
sent Columbia in any athletic event, 
and it further recommended to the 
deans of the schools in which the 
members of the team are registered 
that drastic scholastic action be 
taken. 

Suitable letters of apology have 
been sent to the various colleges with 
whom Columbia played games in 
which these men took part. 


So frank a statement of the offense 
and so prompt and complete a punish- 
ment of the offenders have seldom been 
seen. The action of the Columbia 
authorities wipes out any stain upon the 
record of that University and centers 
the despicable offense solely upon the 
individuals directly responsible for it. 
Columbia has acted on the principle 
which in the larger affairs of govern- 
ment and the more serious offenses of 


political corruption Roosevelt acted 
upon and stated in the following words: 
“When I was President I endeavored to 
act so that there should be no need of 
raising the cry among my opponents of 
‘Turn the rascals out,’ because I turned 
them out myself just as fast as I could 
get at them.” 


HARD COAL AND 
HIGH PROFITS 
HE anthracite miners have come be- 
fore the United States Coal Com- 
mission with a charge that there is a 
hard-coal monopoly and that it is over- 
charging the public an average of $3.61 
per ton on all anthracite mined in the 
United States. The miners, through the 
heads of their three unions covering the 
hard-coal field, petition the Commission 
to investigate their claims; and they 
submit pertinent data to support them. 
In their petition the miners assert 
that the $3.61 complained of is piled on 
top of a fair profit to the producers 
(which the miners fix at about 25 cents 
a ton, with due allowance for variation 
in annual output) and is taken from the 








CYINCE last October we 

have kept unpublished 
the last “Knoll Paper” 
written by Lyman Abbott. 
We have waited to give this 
to our readers until it might 
serve as an interpretation in 
the crisis of a great National 
problem. That crisis seems 
now to have arrived. To this 
paper Dr. Abbott gave the 
title “‘ Love Your Enemies,” 
and he begins his interpreta- 
tion of this admonition by the 
question, “ What did Jesus 
mean by this direction to his 
disciples?” A man’s interpre- 
tation of this phrase might 
well govern his attitude 





LYMAN ABBOTT’S 
LAST 
“KNOLL PAPER” 


towards the greatest of the 
after-war problems—the prob- 
lem of the just and proper 
treatment of Germany by the 
Allied nations. And it is to 
that problem that Dr. Abbott 
has applied the phrase. 


Together with this “ Knoll 
Paper” we will publish an 
article by J. W. Whelpley 
giving a point of view com- 
monly held in England. We 
will also publish with these 
two articles a statement giv- 
ing The Outlook’s position. 


These articles will appear in 
The Outlook for March 14. 
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public, “because of the present monop- 
oly organization of anthracite,” in the 
following manner: 

In mining, an average overcharge of 
$1.26 per ton. 

In landowning, “an overcharge which 
we will not attempt to estimate, but 
which may become the most disturbing 
factor in the industry in the immediate 
future.” 

In transportation, an 
charge of $1 per ton. 

In distribution, an average overcharge 
of $1.35 per ton. 

The foregoing figures are stated as 
They affect, the miners as- 
sert, all hard coal produced; but on 
domestic sizes—the larger sizes pre- 
pared for household use—the overcharge 
is estimated by the mine unions to 
range from $4 to $5 a ton, tapering off 
to $1 a ton on the smaller sizes that are 
used almost wholly for industrial pur- 
poses, to produce the average stated. 

Preferment of such charges of course 
is quite distinct from proof of them. 
Moreover, it is to be remembered that 
the mine unions but recently were en- 
gaged in a prolonged deadlock with this 
self-same monopoly which they now de- 
cry. The workers, presumably, are still 
smarting under the public criticism 
which was directed, almost without dis- 
crimination, eat the entire industry. 
Their very petition quotes their frame 
of mind. “In the face of such figures,” 
the document reads, “the miners are 
tired of the operators’ common cry that 
coal strikes are caused by the lack of 
ability to pay better wages.” 

It may be, therefore, that the miners 
have spoken from passion rather than 
calm judgment; and, in any event, their 
state of mind must be considered in con- 
sidering their charges. 

Even so, there is submitted to the 
Coal Commission in the detailed figures 
designed to support the miners’ claim 
sufficient of tangible material to seem 
to warrant a thorough inquiry into the 
points they raise. If*the public is pay- 
ing $4 and $5 a ton, or an average of 
$3.61 a ton, in excess of a fair and rea- 
sonable profit, the public wants to know 
it. If the overcharge is made possible 
by monopoly, the public wants to know 
that, too, so that it may deal rightly 
with the monopoly. And in taking their 
petition to the Coal Commission the 
miners have taken it to the right tri- 
bunal. 


average over- 


averages. 


THREE SIDES TO 
THIS CASE 


preteen mining, we are told, is 
conducted chiefly by a group of 


eight or nine big companies closely 
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affiliated with coal-carrying railways. 
These set the pace, both in wages and 
in charges to the public. Facts are 
available concerning the net income, or 
profits, of six of the larger companies, 
and those facts are alleged to show an 
increase in profits from $8,800,000 in 
1912 to $32,000,000 in 1920, or more than 
360 per cent. The same companies, 
according to the miners’ petition, have 
rolled up a huge surplus during the 
eight-year period. In 1912, it is charged, 
the combined surplus of the first four 
companies in the field was $10,000,000; 
in 1920, $74,000,000, an increase of 739 
per cent. 

How have these companies prospered 
so greatly? We read in the miners’ 
petition: 

We know there are bookkeeping 
ways of increasing apparent costs 
and making the industry seem un- 
profitable. We ask you not only to 
determine the present value [of coal 
plants] but establish and insist for 
all time upon a uniform accounting 
system similar to the one advocated 
by the Federal Trade Commission. 

Unless a satisfactory accounting 
system is adopted and enforced the 
public and the miners will continue 
to disbelieve the statements of costs 
and profits which are now given so 
much publicity. 


In the single item of mining alone, 
one of the four sources of alleged over- 
charging, the coal companies have “an 
apparent net income on present prices 
of over $103,600,000 annually on a com- 
mercial production of 70,000,000 tons.” 

The entire capital of the anthracite 
industry, according to the 1919 Census 
which was compiled from returns fur- 
nished by the operators themselves, was 
but $433,868,039. If the miners’ charges 
are correct, the hard-coal monopoly is 
making sufficient profits from one source 
of revenue alone to pay dividends of 
almost 25 per cent on investment with- 
out tapping the other three branches. 

There are two sides to this case. 
Thus far the miners alone have been 
heard from.*’ The operators have re- 
mained silent. Apparently to remain 
silent has been their policy for years. 
They know—and thus far they are the 
only ones who do know—the cost of 
mining and marketing coal. The huge 
growth in surplus of the four chief com- 
panies indicates the fatness of the 
profits thus obtained. 

We just said that there are two sides 
to this matter. No; there are three. 
And the biggest side is that of the com- 
mon people, who are now, in the hard- 
coal consuming districts, individually 
begging their local dealers for half a ton 
of coal at a time, any kind, any price. 
They are looking to the Coal Commis- 


sion to tell them what is the matter with 
the hard-coal industry and .to Congress 
to make the present condition impossi- 
ble in the future. Politicians are often 
said to have their ears to the ground. 
Now is a good time for them to 
listen! 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE 
WORLD COURT 

urrE to the surprise of the country, 
() and as well of the Senate, to which 
he directed his Message, President Har- 
ding on February 24 recommended that 
the United States join the newly estab- 
lished Permanent Court of International 
Justice. 

In an editorial which was on the press 
before the President’s Message was de- 
livered we described last week briefly 
the purpose of this Court, and expressed 
the hope “that before long the United 
States will expressly adhere to the pro- 
tocol under which that Court will func- 
tion.” 

Accompanying the President’s Mes- 
sage was a letter from Mr. Hughes, 
Secretary of State, giving a brief his- 
tory of the movement for the establish- 
ment of an international court of jus- 
tice, describing certain features of the 
Court as now established, and proposing 
certain reservations to the _ protocol 
which would enable the United States 
to join the Court without joining the 
League of Nations. 

Traditionally the United States has 
favored the reference of international 
disputes to tribunals. No country was 
more influential in the Conferences at 
The Hague which provided, not only for 
rules which should govern international 
relations, but for arbitral means of ap- 
plying those rules. Indeed, long before 
that the United States had participated 
in arbitrations—fifty-seven before 1899, 
as Mr. Hughes points out, of which 
twenty were with Great Britain; and 
within ten years after that had con- 
cluded nineteen general conventions of 
arbitration. But settlement by arbitra- 
tion is not settlement by a court of law. 
Arbitration is a method of compromis- 
ing conflicting wills and purposes, while 
a verdict in a court of law determines 
a question of legal right and wrong. 
Moreover, arbitration is administered 
by men chosen after the issue is raised, 
while legal decisions. are rendered by 
judges chosen without regard to the 
specific issues involved. Recognizing 
the need for an international court of 
law of justice, as distinct from arbitra- 
tion, this Nation advocated the estab- 
lishment of a permanent tribunal of 
judges at the Second Hague Conference 
in 1907. The reason why such a Court 
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COUNTRY? 


(Twelfth Night, Act I, Scene 2) 


KNOW’ST THOU THIS 








From Le Journal (Paris) 
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Alley in the Memphis Commercial Appeal 



































THE COAL DETAIL 
“Go get washed, boys. If the Germans see you they will com- 
plain again about our occupying the Ruhr with black troops!” 


ARK WE COMPLETELY “OUT OF EUROPE’? 


From Walter A, Edmunds, Memphis, Tennessee 


Thomas in the Detroit News Orr in the Chicago Tribune 
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THE INSEPARABLE PORK AND BEANS 


From E. W. Wilcox, Waukesha, Wis. 
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A PICTURE OF AMERICAN STATESMANSHIP 





From B. Crampton, Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
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was not established was that the small 
nations feared the preponderant power 
of the big nations in the selection of the 
judges. It was not until after the 
World War that this fear on the part of 
the small nations was overcome by leav- 
ing the selection of the judges to the 
Assembly and Council of the League of 
Nations. So the Permanent Court was 
established. Although the United States 
is not a party to the establishment of 
the Court, two eminent American jur- 
ists have been identified with the 
Court—Elihu Root in the draft of the 
statute establishing it and John Bassett 
Moore as a member of the Court selected 
by Belgium. 


- 


HOW OBJECTIONS 
MAY BE MET 

PPOSITION to the President’s pro- 
QO posal seems to be based* on two 
grounds. The first is that we should 
not become in any way entangled with 
the League of Nations, and especially 
should not attach ourselves to a crea- 
ture of the League. The second is that 
the joining of this Court involves a 
promise to share the expenses of the 
Court, and that would mean the sacri- 
fice of a prerogative of Congress, in fact, 
its chief prerogative—the exclusive 
power to appropriate money. Mr. 


Hughes believes that these objections 
can be met by adopting the reservations 


which he proposes. The first reserva- 
tion declares that adhesion to the Court 
would not involve any legal relations on 
the part of the United States to the 
League of Nations or the assumption of 
any obligations to the League. The sec- 
ond reservation permits representatives 
of the United States to participate 
equally with others in the election of 
judges or deputy judges. The third ex- 
pressly provides that the United States 
should pay a fair share of the expenses 
“as determined and appropriated from 
time to time by the Congress of the 
United States.” ‘The fourth provides 
that the statute for the Permanent 
Court should not be amended without 
the consent of the United States. 

Our whole history commits us to the 
principle of leaving justiciable questions 
between nations to judicial procedure. 
A highly competent International Court 
for judicial proceedings has now been 
established. That Court exists apart 
from the League of Nations, and its 
scope is not limited to the members of 
the League. Adhering to that Court 
does not involve us in any other or- 
ganization. The cost is absolutely 
negligible—a fraction of a cent per per- 
son of the population. The liberty of 
Congress in appropriating that fraction 
of a cent is fully safeguarded. We do 
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THE WARD’S ISLAND ASYLUM IN WHICH TWENTY-FIVE PEOPLE PERISHED 


DURING 


not venture to hope that the Senate will 
have acted by the time this issue of The 
Outlook reaches its readers, but we do 
believe it can be reasonably expected 
that the Senate will ultimately approve 
this recommendation of the President 
and by its advice and consent authorize 
the adhesion of the United States to the 
Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice. 


A WARNING TO BE HEEDED 

FTER the first shock of horror at the 

loss of life in the recent Ward’s 
Island fire in New York City, and after 
the natural feeling of deep indignation 
that peculiarly helpless men and women 
who are under the care and control of 
the people of New York should meet 
such a fate, the next thought of the 
good citizen is to ask: Might this ca- 
lamity have been avoided? Are other 
public hospitals and asylums in similar 
danger? What can and should be done 
to limit the possibilities of such fright- 
ful calamities? 

We often say that it is easy to shut 
the stable door after the horse is stolen. 
It is also easy, and only too common, 
not to shut the door at all, but simply 
to talk about shutting it. In other 
words, when public excitement dies 
down and the duty of seeing that lives 
shall not be needlessly sacrificed falls 
back into the hands of boards and com- 
mittees and civic officers, the object- 
lesson is forgotten and no thorough 
reform follows. Thus, if we remember 
rightly, after the so-called Triangle fire, 
in which a cause of the loss of life was 


A FIRE 


the locking of doors which should have 
been open for escape, only a year passed 
before the proprietor of the same build- 
ing was charged with doing precisely 
the same thing and escaped with the 
trivial fine of $25. 

No doubt, however, the investigations 
which followed such disasters as the 
Triangle fire in New York and the 
burning of the Iroquois Theater in Chi- 
cago did lead to better plans of inspec- 
tion and the providing of more safety 
appliances and insistence upon proper 
conditions of building. 

In the Ward’s Island fire twenty-five 
persons were burned to death; they 
were either insane patients or their 
guardians. The Manhattan State Hos- 
pital, in which they perished, was fifty 
years old, was terribly overcrowded, and 
was ill protected, for the island had a 
pitifully inadequate fire department of 
its own, and to bring help from across 
the river was a slow and difficult pro- 
cedure. 

How many buildings like this one still 
exist in New York State or in other 
States? Inadequate asylums and hospi- 
tals cannot be replaced in a minute, but 
certainly it is the prime duty of the 
State authorities, not merely to know 
what is needed, not merely to make per- 
functory requests to the Legislature or 
to the city Board of Estimate, but to 
urge the cause of humanity and safety 
upon the people at large and not to rest 
until results are obtained. Let our au- 
thorities fight for this reform with the 
same vigor and positiveness that Gov- 
ernor Pinchot is showing in his cam- 
paign for reform all along the line in 
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Pennsylvania, and the public conscience 
can at least rest easier than it ought to 
now. 


CENTRAL AMERICA FORBIDS 
REVOLUTIONS 

EVOLUTIONS have been relegated to 

the past in Central America, as far 
as that is possible through treaty ar- 
rangements, as a result of the Confer- 
ence on Central American Affairs 
which lately came to its conclusion in 
Washington. As we stated recently, 
twelve treaties and conventions and 
three protocols were signed, but the one 
of outstanding significance was the gen- 
eral treaty of peace and amity, in which 
the five signatory nations solemnly de- 
clare that their first duty in their mu- 
tuai relations is “the maintenance of 
peace.” 

The name of Central America for 
more than fifty years past has been 
almost synonymous with revolution, so 
frequently have these unfortunate politi- 
cal disturbances been “staged” in one or 
another of the little republics lying be- 
tween Mexico and Panama. As a result 
the economic development of their rich 
natural resources has been retarded. 
Now, by treaty, they have pledged. them- 
selves to use all the means at their com- 
mand to prevent revolutions. Further- 
more, if any Central American govern- 
ment comes into power “through a coup 
d'état or a revolution against a recog- 
nized government” they will not recog- 
nize it “so long as the freely elected 
representatives of the people thereof 
have not constitutionally reorganized 
the country.” And even in that case, 
their treaty provides, they will not 
acknowledge the recognition if the per- 
son elected president, vice-president, or 
chief of state has been a leader or one 
of the leaders in the revolution. 

Most of the Central American revolu- 
tions have broken from “across the bor- 
der” in a neighboring republic, often 
with the knowledge of the latter; and 
so it is agreed to check such “revolu- 
tionary activities against a recognized 
government of any other Central Ameri- 
can republic.” Furthermore, these re- 
publics agree not to intervene in the 
internal political affairs of one another, 
and in case of civil war not to intervene 
in favor of or against the government of 
another republic. In addition, they obli- 
gate themselves not to enter into secret 
treaties with one another. 

Several of the other treaties signed at 
Washington this month also look to the 
maintenance of peace in Central Amer- 
ica. One of these limits the size of their 
armies, from a minimum of 2,000 in 
Costa Rica to a maximum of 5,200 in 
Guatemala. In addition, machinery was 
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provided for the settlement through 
peaceful means of all controversies 
which may arise among the five repub- 
lics. One convention establishes com- 
missions of inquiry which through in- 
vestigation of facts will seek to settle 
differences which cannot be resolved 
directly by the countries in dispute. 
Through another treaty there is set up 
an International Central American Tri- 
bunal, to which shall be submitted all 
controversies which it is not found pos- 
sible to solve by other means; and the 
decisions of this court of arbitration 
shall be final and binding. 

Thus there will have been provided, 
as soon as the treaties are ratified by 
the respective governments, the solid 
basis for lasting peace in Central Amer- 
ica. 


THE POLISH-LITHUANIAN 
SEMI-WAR 

LL the inflammable materials for an- 
A other general European conflagra- 
tion are discernible in the _ recent 
flare-up between Lithuania and Poland. 
After Russian Soviet troops withdrew 
from Poland in 1920 a commission of 
the League of Nations mapped out a 
neutral zone 135 miles long and from 
1% to 11 miles wide between the Vilna 
region of Poland and Lithuania to pre- 
vent friction between the two- countries. 
Part of this zone was recently awarded 
by the League to Poland, and part to 
Lithuania. The Polish Government ac- 
cepted the award, but the Lithuanians 
declared that if Poland attempted to 
occupy any of the territory Lithuania 
would oppose such occupation by force. 
This she did when the forces of the two 
countries, under the authority conferred 
by the League, entered the neutral zone 
on February 15. 

Ever since General Zelgowski, of 
Poland, seized Vilna, the ancient capital 
of Lithuania, as d’Annunzio_ seized 
Fiume, there has been trouble between 
the two countries, notwithstanding re 
peated efforts by the League of Nations 
to effect a reconciliation. Encouraged 
by the examples set by d’Annunzio and 
Zelgowski, and strongly desiring Memel 
as a natural outlet to the Baltic, Lithu- 
anian irregular forces last January 
seized the Memel district. The League 
since has awarded it to Lithuania. 

Still further encouraged, apparently, 
by their success at Memel, Lithuanians 
appear to have defied the edict of the 
League by resisting the occupation of 
the Polish portion of the neutral zone. 
And, oddly enough, after having refused 
to accept the League’s decision, Lithu- 
ania appealed to the League to prevent 
war. 

Whether Lithuania is a political pawn 
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of Soviet Russia in the present crisis is 
not definitely known, but Russia has 
offered both Lithuania and Poland 
“friendly assistance” in settling the dis- 
pute over the neutral zone. The Soviet 
Government is said to feel nervous 
because the railway between Kovno, 
Lithuania’s present seat of government, 


and Vilna is in Polish hands. 


With the Soviet Government taking 
an interest in the Polish-Lithuanian dis- 
pute, France finds it convenient to loan 
Poland 400,000,000 frances “for the pur- 
pose of improving Poland’s financial and 
economic situation.” This sum, it is ex- 
pected, will be’ spent mainly in France 
for munitions of war. 

While such a loan was negotiated 
some two years ago, when Poland was 
threatened with a Russian invasion, the 
fact that it has only recently been mage 
is significant, coming as it does: soon 
after French occupation of the Ruhr. 
The loan to Poland is a. warning to Ger- 
many that Poland, with an army of half 
a million men, is not to be overlooked 
in the event of. Russo-German co-opera- 
tion, for Poland is in such. a position 
that vigorous action is possible against 
either Germany or Russia—or both. 


A FRENCH STATESMAN 

HEOPHILE DELcAssk, who died in 

Nice on February 21 in his seventy- 
first year, was twice Foreign Minister 
of France. The great service that he 
did to his country was not fully recog- 
nizable at the time, but as years have 
passed and war has’ come and gone, 
Frenchmen have continuously and more 
and more acutely recognized the broad- 
minded diplomacy which: ultimately put 
France, England, and Russia together 
against German aggression with its 
ambition for world domination. 

What Delcassé did was to turn the 
Fashoda incident, which at first threat- 
ened to evoke enmity between France 
and Great Britain, into an opportunity 
for establishing permanent friendly re- 
lations between the two countries. The 
Fashoda affair, was in-its extent trivial, 
but in its possibilities for misehief was 
dangerous. There-was still lingering in 
the peoples of France and England 
smoldering embers of the hostility that 
sprang from the wars of Napoleon, and 
back of that to the time of Joan of Are, 
and back again to the time of the Black 
-Prince. If one should now look over 
the bound volumes of London “Punch” 
or of the French “Figaro” in the time 
of Delcassé’s Ministry, he would find a 
great deal of the same spirit which 
“Punch” humorously recognized in its 
picture of the navvy who says to his 
companion, “Oo’s that?” “’E’s a blarsted 
foreigner!” “Then throw ’arf a brick at _ 
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A GERMAN CUSTOMS OFFICIAL ARRESTED BY THE FRENCH AUTHORITIES 


Throughout the occupied area the French have assumed control of the customs, replacing the 
German officials with French 


’im.” That old attitude had pretty well 
disappeared by the time of the Great 
War. Every friend of the two countries 
hopes that recent eventS may not re 
vive it. 

Deleassé served in five successive 
Cabinets and was twice Minister of For- 
eign Affairs. He made possible the 
entente cordiale, and although not its 
sole advocate was at least its most active 
advocate. He also, as some one has ex- 
pressed it, “pried Italy apart from the 
Central Powers.” The first was made 
possible by agreements as to North 
Africa for the delimitation of spheres of 
influence to be controlled respectively 
by England and France; the second, by 
negotiating a reasonable tariff between 
France and Italy, which long fought 
one another futilely for schedules and 
rates. Delcassé had what was really a 
high honor in that the Kaiser hated 
him, plotted against him, and succeeded 
in getting him driven from power in 
France. In a way, Deleassé was really 
sacrificed by France because he would 
not agree to the injustice that was done 
to his own country when France (not 
then able or ready to fight Germany) 
yielded to the Kaiser’s demands for a 
one-sided settlement of the Moroccan 
question. When the World War began, 
it was a just recognition of the past that 
Deleassé should again be made Foreign 
Minister. 

That Deicassé was a far-sighted and 
thoughtful student of foreign affairs is 
shown by his belief that France, Russia, 
and England could be brought together 
in a rather loose understanding that 





each would come to the assistance of the 
others if Germany and her vassal allies 
tried to overthrow any one of the trio. 


THE PRESSURE UPON 
GERMANY TO PAY 
KADUALLY and systematically, 
France has tightened her hold 
upon the Ruhr. She has now gained 
such control over the railways that she 
is arranging to transfer them from mili- 
tary to civil control. One advantage of 
this will be that the cost of operating 
the railways will then come as a charge 
against Germany. In some cases the 
French and Belgian authorities have 
found it necessary to remove local 
municipal officials because of their re- 
sistance. It is becoming increasingly 
clear to those who at first imagined the 
French would find their task too much 
for them that the French occupation is 
proceeding systematically and _ effec- 
tively—entirely too effectively to suit 
the German Government and those who 
sympathize with the German Govern- 
ment’s efforts to escape making proper 
restitution for Germany’s outrages. 
Now the ground of opposition to France 
is shifting. At first it was based on the 
idea that the French effort was going to 
be unproductive and needlessly provoca- 
tive. Now it is based on the idea that 
it is going to be too productive. At first 
the critics of France said what France 
really should have is security, and it is 
idle for her to seek reparation. Now 
they charge France with abandoning 
the idea of reparations and intending to 
render Germany helpless, and therefore 
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incapable of renewing her aggression in 
the future. Curiously, those who pro- 
test against this method of rendering 
Germany helpless seem to fear that the 
outcome will be another war between 
Germany and France. Such information 
as is ascertainable through the des- 
patches, however, seems to indicate that 
the occupation is proceeding much as 
the French expected. It is certainly 
interfering seriously with the develop- 
ment of the huge industrial machines 
which German captains of industry have 
been building. 


THE INCOMPETENT 
SENATE 


ENILITY and Senate come from 
S the same root. Literally, a senate 

is a council of old mén, and the 
hame has been applied to many of the 
higher deliberative bodies in govern- 
ment because it has been traditionally 
recognized that with age comes experi- 
ence, and with experience self-command, 
and with self-command authority. But 
when age impairs power, enfeebles the 
intellect, and saps the will, though it 
may invite pity, and even a compassion- 
ate respect, it loses authority and leader- 
ship. So to-day the control of the Gov- 
ernment in Japan has passed from the 
impotent hands of the Elder Statesmen. 
So likewise there has been a steady de- 
cline in popular respect for the United 
States Senate. 

This is not because the Senate is com- 
posed of men who are individually 
senile. It is because as a body it itself 
is showing signs of the infirmity of age. 
It seems unable to adapt itself to chang- 
ing circumstance. With the growth of 
the duties of the Federal Government 
the Senate has remained much as it was 
in its earlier days. Once on a time, 
when the functions of the Federal Goy- 
ernment were very limited and the 
population of the country was small and 
the society which it served offered few 
problems of great complexity, there was 
leisure for long debate and easy-going 
methods. Now, however, with a more 
complex society, a greater population, 
end an incomparably more diverse body 
of public interests to serve, the Senate 
with the rigidity of decrepitude holds to 
its old-time methods. Whether it is, as 
it has been called, “the greatest delib- 
erative body in the world” or not, it is 
certainly the most deliberative. 

Twice within the past few months it 
has, to its shame, displayed its impo- 
tence. Last fall it proved itself unable 
to come to a vote upon the Dyer Anti- 
Lynching Bill. Now it has proved itself 
unable to come to a vote upon the Ship 
Subsidy Bill. In each case a minority 
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of the Senate was able to paralyze the 
Senate’s legislative function until the 
majority yielded. In neither case was 
there the pretense that the inaction was 
due to a demand for a complete and con- 
clusive debate upon the subject of the 
proposed legislation. The methods em- 
ployed for bringing upon the Senate 
these strokes of paralysis are exempli- 
fied in proceedings of February 20. 
While the Merchant Marine Bill was 
before the Senate Mr. Sheppard, of 
Texas, addressed the Chair upon the 
subject, not of the merchant marine, but 
of the work of the League of Nations, 
which had nothing to do with the busi- 
ness before the Senate. Nothing could 
stop the Texan Senator, though he 
yielded the floor from time to time as 
oceasion offered, undoubtedly grateful 
for the breathing spells. At five min- 
utes past six o’clock, the Senate having 
been in session seven hours with noth- 
ing said upon the bill before the Senate, 
Mr. Heflin, of Alabama, suggested the 
absence of a quorum. The roll was 
called. Senators flocked in from the 
cloak-room and answered to their names 
in the usual leisurely fashion. Then Mr. 
Williams, of Mississippi, proceeded with 
a defense of the Senate’s senility. He 
justified filibustering on two grounds, 
fortunately for his purpose exemplified 
in the two cases during the past session. 
He justified filibustering, first as a 
method of protecting State’s rights, and, 
second, as a method of thwarting an 
accidental majority in Congress which 
did not represent a majority of the 
voters. He thus helped to take up some 
of the time without discussing the bill 
before the Senate. After some routine 
matters, and a further discussion which 
carefully avoided the subject on hand, 
Mr. Reed, of Missouri, made a long 
speech on the purely academic proposi- 
tion that Great Britain cede some or all 
of its possessions in the West Indies to 
the United States. During this speech 
there were several suggestions of the 
absence of a quorum, in each case re- 
quiring the usual roll-call and several 
obviously obstructive parliamentary mo- 
tions, each of which also required the 
usual roll-call. The Senate finally, out 
of regard for “some of the older Sena- 
tors,” as Senator Jones frankly stated, 
adjourned at twenty minutes before 
midnight, having wasted its own time 
and the country’s time for over twelve 
hours. in this exhibition of senile de- 
cay in one of its National legislative 
chambers the country cannot take pride. 

If, as Senator Williams said, one of 
the measures against which the fili- 
buster was invoked invaded the rights 
of the individual States, the Nation had 
the Supreme Court at hand to prevent 
the invasion. If, as Senator Williams 
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said, the other measure against which 
the filibuster was invoked contravened 
the majority will of the people, the Con- 
gress, including the Senate, has long 
had the remedy at hand and has never 
used it, for it long ago could have 
changed the date of the first session of 
a newly elected Congress from Decem- 
ber to the preceding January, and thus 
made Congress representative of the 
will expressed in that election. Further- 
more, Senator Williams and those who 
agree with him are really invoking as 
a defense for this defiance of a majority 
only their own arbitrary opinions. The 
view that the Anti-Lynching Bill did 
not invade the right of any State and 
the view that the Ship Subsidy measure 
represents a true majority opinion in 
the country are as valid as the contrary 
views of the filibusters. 

If the Senate does not wish to sink 
further in public esteem, it must revise 
its rules so as to enable itself to repulse 
these paralyzing attacks. Even more 
humiliating than these filibusters was 
the filibuster that occurred six years ago 
as this Nation was approaching its en- 
trance into the World War. Then a lit- 
tle group of Senators prevented this 
great Nation from arming its merchant 
ships against the murderous attack of 
German submarines. Stung into some 
kind of action by the degradation of 
being contemptuously defied first by Ger- 
many and then by its own minority, the 
Senate, upon reassembling in special 
session in March, 1917, passed a closure 
rule. This provides that sixteen Sena- 
tors may make a motion to close a de- 
bate upon any pending measure; that 
such motion shall be stated at once to 
the Senate; and that a vote shall be 
taken thereon on the second day after 
the motion is made. If the motion is 
carried, each Senator may speak not 
more than one hour on the bill there- 
after. As there are ninety-six Senators, 
it is conceivable that there might be 
ninety-six hours of debate, or eight con- 
secutive twelve-hour days. But even 
this motion to limit the debate to prac- 
tically a week can be carried only by 
a two-thirds majority. In the case of 
the Ship Subsidy filibuster this rule tied 
the hands of the majority; for that ma- 
jority was not as much as two to one. 

It is not merely the defeat of meas- 
ures which the majority would put 
through if permitted that forms the 
scandal; it is the obstruction of the 
legislative process in the Senate to such 
an extent that legislative jams are 
formed which inevitably cause unseemly 
haste at the end of a session, with con- 
sequent loss of needed legislation or the 
passage of unneeded legislation. More- 
over, it is not merely the filibuster that 
is employed which does the whole in- 
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jury, but the filibuster which stands like 
the rifle behind the door, ready. to be 
picked up as a threat, that renders the 
Senate inert when it ought to act. 

American public opinion should insist 
that the Senate free itself of its own 
chains, and rejuvenate itself. 





THE RELIGION 
PLAY 


(U) water we the play of children 


OF 


Walter Wood has truly said: 

“Children love play as all young 
beings love life, because life is play. 
The child’s life is one of physical, men- 
tal, and moral development. Develop- 
ment means self-expression, self-expres- 
sion means activity, and activity means 
play. Children do not play deliberately 
from ulterior motives; with them it is 
play for play’s sake; play is life, they 
live to play; they are children because 
they play.” 

The habit and spirit of play may be 
carried over into adulthood. Play is 
antithetic to agedness. Groos avers that 
children are young because they play, 
and not vice versa, and Stanley Hall 
adds: “Men grow old because they stop 
playing, and not conversely, for play is, 
at bottom, growth, and at the top of the 
intellectual scale it is the type of re- 
search from sheer love of truth.” 

Another psychologist, Watson, has 
commented on play in connection with 
the mental non-plasticity ‘which is sup- 
posed to go with old age. He believes 
that the notion is completely unfounded, 
and that stagnation of mental growth in 
middle or later age is due to our accept- 
ance, much too readily, of that supposi- 
tion and of other conventions. Play is 
a powerful solvent of the mental “set.” 
“Fortunately, modern times show,” says 
Watson, “a rather pronounced move in 
the right direction. This is shown in 
the tendency of the middle-aged to learn 
the modern dances, to drive their own 
cars, to play golf, and, in general, to add 
other strings to their bows. . . . Such 
revolts against a playless and stereo- 
typed old age ought to be encowraged.” 

Play is antithetic to materialism. 
Play has much in common with art and 
with the motives of artistic production. 
The earliest forms of self-expression 
were probably music and dancing, grow- 
ing out of playful experimentation and 
practice in the childhood of the race. 
It has been said that art—music, paint- 
ing, sculpture, drama—is a form of 
play; creation and re-creation in a spirit 
of joy and freedom. What is it that 
Bergson says? “We are free when our 
acts proceed from our entire personality, 
when they express it, when they exhibit 
that indefinable resemblance to it which 
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we find occasionally between the artist 
and his work.” 

Art is play, and play is the art of life 
—the joy of living, the pleasure of do- 
ing, the love of striving, the pursuit of 
the ideal, a partial fulfillment on earth 
of the happy artists where— 

... Only the Master shall praise us, 

and only the Master shall blame; 

And no one shall work for money, 

and no one shall work for fame; 

But each for the joy of the working, 

and each, in his separate star, 

Shall draw the Thing as he sees It, 

for the God of Things as They 
Are. 


Play is freedom in the bonds of life. 
It is what one does apart from the com- 
pulsions and restraints imposed by per- 
sons or circumstances—what one does 
in obedience to the self-finding and self- 
developing push within one’s self. As 
the. child grows up into manhood he 
does not become his own master, though 
we usually look at it in that way; the 
process is quite the reverse, for he 
ceases to be his own master. He be- 
comes slave to the tasks and responsi- 
bilities of adulthood, social and eco- 
nomic; and there is some virtue in that, 
but he needs the feeling of freedom, the 
youthful spirit of play. If when he be- 
comes a man his work is interesting 
work, it is play to that extent; it an- 
swers to his need of self-expression and 
self-expansion. If it serves only ulterior 
ends, it is work, and may be drudgery. 
Play in such case is relaxation, relief 
from toil, escape from monotony, estab- 
lishment of balance. Play in childhood 
is self-creation; in adulthood it may 
still be self-creation, but often it is self- 
renewal. It preserves the enthusiasm 
and spontaneity of life. One plays or 
becomes either sour or stale. 

The religion of Christ is not a religion 
of escape, but a religion of growth, a 
religion of an ever truer and more 
abundant life. It is a religion of joy, 
and “the end of it all,” in the words of 
Principal Jacks, “is a resurrection and 
not a burial, a festival and not a fu- 
neral, an ascent into the heights and not 
a lingering in the depths.” “Nowhere 
else,” he says, “is the genius of the 
Christian religion so poignantly re- 
vealed as in the parable of the prodi- 
gal son, which begins in the minor key 
and gradually rises to the major, until 
it culminates in a great merry-making, 
to the surprise of the elder son, who 
thinks the majesty of the moral law will 
be compromised by the music and 
dancing, and has to be reminded that 
these joyous sounds are the keynotes of 
the spiritual world.” 

One may think of the kingdom of 
heaven as a kingdom of play—a place 
of growth, of self-finding, of truth-find- 
ing; a place of freedom from agedness 
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and materialism. Did not the Christ 
say, “Suffer little children’. . . to come 
unto me; for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven”? Did he not say that the 
kingdom of heaven is not for those who, 
grown old and playless, are bound and 
deluded by appearances and posses- 
sions? The life and the spirit of play 
are inseparable from the very concept 
of childhood; play is the way of growth, 
of freedom, of truth, the way of evolu- 
tion, and the symbol, mayhap the source, 
of happiness beyond the grave. God 
wants us to play. 


CAN DIVORCE BE 
STABILIZED ? 


T is probable that the bill seeking to 
I stabilize Nationally the law of 
divorce, introduced in the United 
States Senate by ex-Governor Capper, of 
Kansas, may be revived at the next ses- 
sion of Congress. At all events, it has 
had one good effect in calling attention 
to the evils of the forty-eight systems of 
divorce laws now prevailing 

A decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court in 1906 did away with the 
former deplorable condition which al- 
lowed the States whose divorce laws 
were laxest to destroy in other States 
safeguards which those States had 
placed about marriage rights. But, if 
we may judge by facts now brought out 
in the discussion of the Capper Bill, the 
situation is still extremely unsatisfac- 
tory. Nor has the attempt to enact 
uniform divorce laws in the States any 
present chance of success, if we may 
judge by the almost amusing historical 
fact that a uniform divorce law was 
framed and offered to State Legislatures 
in 1909 and that now, fourteen years 
later, just three have accepted it—so 
that three States are uniform and forty- 
five are un-uniform. 

One wonders whether the proponents 
of the Capper Bill believe that it will 
pass the Supreme Court. The general 
impression has been that the matter of 
divorce, under the United States Consti- 
tution, was in the hands of the indi- 
vidual States, so that the only way to 
National control was through amending 
the Constitution. The Capper Bill lays 
stress on its purpose to stabilize, but the 
things it attempts to do are certainly 
mandatory rather than advisory. Thus 
it lays down limitations and prohibi- 
tions both as to marriage and divorce, 
many of which are commendable, while 
about others difference of view may 
properly obtain. It selects and names 
five grounds upon which only may 
divorce be obtained—namely, infidelity, 
physical and mental cruelty, abandon- 
ment or failure to provide for one year 
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or more, incurable insanity, and the com- 
mission of a felony. The bill is not only 
explicit but detailed in its directions as 
to the procedure in divorce and as to 
the guardianship of the children. 

If such a general Amendment to the 
Constitution were to be adopted as many 
have advocated as desirable in connec- 
tion with the attempt to amend the 
Child Labor Law—that is, one which 
should give Congress power to legislate 
for the whole country in matters where 
protective welfare is needed on a Na- 
tional scale—the question of the consti- 
tutionality of a Federal divorce law 
would be solved. 

At present there is little probability 
that the evils of divorce will be met 
either by National legislation or by 
uniform State laws. The latter plan 
has been tried without success in the 
child labor matter; it is even less likely 
to succeed in the matter of divorce, and 
for the very good reason that there may 
be just and right considerations that 
would make some restrictions on divorce 
desirable in one place and others de- 
sirable in another place. 

But what we had in view here was not 
to discuss the Capper Bill or the prin- 
ciples of divorce legislation in detail. It 
was rather to point out .some of the 
present conditions. Many of the facts 
are graphically presented in a series of 
articles by Ishbel Ross which have been 
running in the New York “Tribune.” It 
appears that one in every eight mar- 
riages in this country ‘ends in divorce; 
that in the first twenty years of the 
present century there have been over 
eighteen hundred thousand divorces and 
that a little over five million persons 
have had an interest in these divorce 
cases as plaintiffs, defendants, or chil- 
dren involved. This our writer calls the 
“total damaged goods of the divorce 
courts.” 

The discrepancies between the laws of 
the different States are extreme. One 
State stands far apart by itself—South 
Carolina, which does not have divorce 
laws and vows and affirms that it never 
will. In contrast with this, we may re- 
member that Nevada has been charged, 
whether justly or unjustly, with arrang- 
ing its divorce laws so as to increase the 
number of its temporary residents. Be- 
tween these extremes, the writer in the 
“Tribune” says, the laws range as to 
grounds for divorce “all the way from un- 
faithfulness to bad temper; there is no 
standard or common meeting-ground 
anywhere.” Thus a divorce granted in 
one State may still be in certain ways 
illegal in another, and the writer avows 
that it is possible for a man to be mar- 
ried in New York State, unmarried 
when he is in New Jersey, and a big- 
amist when he is in Connecticut. An- 
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other significant fact is that from eighty 
to ninety per cent of decrees of divorces 
are granted by default—that is, without 
defense of any kind. 

The marriage laws are in some places 
as bad as the divorce laws. Mr. Ross 
finds the almost unbelievable fact that 
in nineteen States there is no prohibi- 
tion of the marriage of feeble-minded 
persons; that even where prohibition of 
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this does exist, as a rule the feeble- 
minded man or woman can swear that 
he or she is not feeble-minded, and that 
settles it. Add to this that thirteen 
thousand girls of fifteen years of age 
are married women, and that the legal 


marriage age for girls in some States 


is twelve years, while seventeen States 
have no minority age limit, and it is 
pretty clear that State Legislatures and 
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social reform societies and churches 
have plenty of room for agitation. 

It is easier to point out wrong condi- 
tions than to propose adequate reme- 
dies. Ultimately the reform and reason- 
able standardizing of marriage and 
divorce must come from within the 
heart and conscience of the people of 
the country, whether they are made law 
by town or State or Nation. 


LO! THE POOR ARMENIAN 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE BY ELBERT FRANCIS BALDWIN 


F all the subjects before the Lau- 
QO sanne Conference — boundaries, 
debts, war damages, freedom of 

the Straits, Capitulations, Minorities— 
the last named fared worst. And of all 
the minority populations under Turkish 
domination, the Armenians fared worst. 
Other minority populations—Greeks, 


Syrians, Bulgars—can go to Greece, 
Syria, Bulgaria. Not so the Armenian 
refugee. 


Where shall he go? His home for 
twenty-five centuries in eastern Asia 
Minor, near Mount Ararat, is his no 
longer. The ruthless Turk has taken it 
from him, and the Turk owns the coun- 
try, anyway. He will be chary .about 
returning any of it; he needs it for 
strategic Turkification in view of an ex- 
pected move eastward. 

Shall the Armenian refugee seek a 
national home in Little Armenia (Cili- 
cia)? Not so. The Turks need that too. 
But had the Allies, last December, fol- 
lowed the suggestion of the friends of 
Armenia at Lausanne, the Armenian 
refugee might possibly have had a dif- 
ferent destiny. That suggestion was 
that a national Armenian home, pro- 
tected by the Powers, in Asia Minor be 
made one of the conditions of any loan 
the Turks might seek from any Western 
Power. Such a proposal would have 
had, I think, an influence on the 
Turks. 

Shall the Armenian refugee, then, go 
beyond the borders of Asia Minor into 
Russian Armenia—the Republic of Eri- 
van—and seek a home there? A thou- 
sand Armenian refugees may possibly 
find what they need, but any more 
would certainly have hard work in their 
search, because the scantily arable land 
is already peopled by 1,200,000 Arme- 
nians and irrigation is absolutely neces- 
sary to provide new land if there are to 
be newcomers. 

Shall the Armenian refugee, then, 
seek a home in the region between the 
Erivan Republic and the Black: Sea or 
in the region between that Republic and 
the Caspian Sea? 

As to the first, Russia abandoned it to 
the Turks and the Armenians were 
forced to give assent. Yet, despite the 


change of overlord, some Armenians are 
still hoping, even because of the Turko- 
Bolshevist entente, to be allowed again 


to take up some of that region about 
Kars and Surmala. 

With regard to the other region 
toward the Caspian, as well as with re- 
gard to this, the Armenians do not for- 
get that they were represented at the 
recent Moscow Conference of Soviet 
states called to delimit the frontiers of 
all those states. The boundary delimi- 
tation of the three Caucasian republics 
(Georgia, Armenia, Azerbaijan), how- 
ever, was postponed, because the present 
density of the Erivan Republic’s popula- 
tion made an extension of Armenian 
frontiers most desirable. Hundreds of 
thousands of Armenian refugees are 
waiting in Asia Minor for the extension 
of those frontiers in Russia. 

Especially in the region towards the 
Caspian Sea the Armenian may be 
caught between the upper and the 
nether millstone. In the event of an in- 
surrection at Moscow, and the conse- 
quent weakening of Russian power in 
the Transcaucasus, Turkey would doubt- 
less seize the opportunity of extending 
its frontiers to those of the Azerbaijan 
Republic, Tartar in race and Turkish in 
language, but under Bolshevist control. 
This plan has long been cherished by 
Pan-Turanians. 

A review of all these regions, how- 
ever, does not exhaust the possibilities 
to the Armenian refugee. There re- 
mains southern Russia proper. Already 
Armenians have established settlements 
here and there in the region north of 
the Black Sea, and, despite the murky 
cloud of Bolshevism, the economic suc- 
cess of these settlements has actually 
been sufficient to indicate what Arme- 
nian self-respect, shrewdness, and en- 
ergy can do when given a chance. 

Watching this development, the Mos- 
cow Government—not improbably at 
Turkish suggestion as well—has now 
formally offered the opportunity for the 
establishment of an Armenian home in 
the Kuban region, not far from the river 
Don and the Ukrainian border. This 
country is also the home of the Don 
Cossacks, and that might mean turbu- 
lent neighbors for the Armenians. 

The Rev. Dr. George R. Montgomery, 
head of the America-Armenia Society, 
was the chief protagonist for the Arme- 
nians at Lausanne. He comes of a mis- 
Sionary family; he was born near 


Marash, in Cilicia. By birth, breeding, 
and environment he has had an un- 
rivaled opportunity of - understanding 
and appreciating the Armenian situa- 
tion; certainly he has more first-hand 
knowledge of the subject than has any 
man I know. I asked Dr. Montgomery 
how many Armenians might be settled 
on the strip of Kuban territory pro- 
posed. He replied, “I should say about 
250,000.” But he added immediately: 
“I do not know whether so many Arme- 
nians could be persuaded to emigrate, 
even if a large number have already 
pushed through to southern Russia and 
settled there.” 

A main reason for unwillingness to 
emigrate would be that most of the 
refugees are too poor to pay for trans 
portation. The Moscow Government, in 
offering land, does not offer transporta- 
tion. It has no money, it announces, to 
pay the refugees’ traveling expenses. 
Such funds must come from the Powers. 

Perhaps they will. No one wants the 
refugees to starve or be without homes. 
I say “no one,” though recent history 
would indicate that the Turks do. At 
all events, one would think that the in- 
telligence of the Entente Allies might 
have suggested some better plan. 

But they have not. Georges Tchitch- 
erin, chief representative here of gov- 
ernmental, social, economic, and re- 
ligious blasphemy, and the Moscow 
Government’s agent in its offer to the 
Armenians, stands out at Lausanne as 
the one practical friend of humanity. 
He, at least, has offered something posi- 
tive to homeless and starving refugees. 

His offer does save life—for the mo- 
ment, anyway—just as, two years ago, 
when, at the end of its pitiful resources, 
the exhausted Erivan Republic  sur- 
rendered to the Bolsheviki. The Arme- 
nians not only saved their lives then. 
They have kept them since. As opposed 
to Armenian massacres on the Turkish 
side of the border, there have been none 
on the Russian side. 

As any intending settlers in Russia 
must take the oath of allegiance to the 
Soviet Government, the Armenian refu- 
gees will be no exception. Yet it will 
make many of them heartsick to do this. 
There’s the “hic,” the Lausannois say— 
there’s the rub. 

Lausanne, January 31, 1923. 
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International, courtesy of Metropolitan Museum of Art 


REMOVING A 
SYMBOLICAL 
COW FROM 
TUTANKHAMEN’S 
TOMB 


Carefully placed in a 
padded box, one of the 
two “cows” which sup- 
ported a huge couch 
found in the Pharaoh's 
tomb is here seen as it 
was being removed. The 
elaborately ornamented 
head is emblematic of 
Hathor, the cow-goddess 








KING 
TUTANKHAMEN 
ON HIS THRONE 
RECEIVING 
TRIBUTE 


Decoration on the walls 
of the tomb of Huy, who 
was Viceroy of Ethiopia 
for Tutankhamen. The 
sovereign is seated on 
his throne at the left. 
Huy, standing before the 
King, is accompanied by 
vassals from Ethiopia 
who are bearing gifts 
for the King 
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PROMINENT 
FIGURES 
IN THE 
DISCOVERIES 
AT LUXOR 


Lord Carnarvon, head 
of the archzological 
expedition to the Val- 
ley of the Kings, is 
at the right, next to 
Lady Evelyn Herbert, 
while Mr. Howard 
Carter, prominently 
associated with Lord 
Carnarvon in the 
great discoveries, is 
the next figure (pen 
in left hand). Mr. B. 
Callender is at the 
right 
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(C) Keystone 


TOURISTS 
VISITING 
KING TUT- 
ANKHAMEN’S 
TOMB 


Here is a group 
of amateur pho- 
tographers at the 
famous tomb, try- 
ing to get “shots” 
at the treasures 
as they are being 
removed 








at five o’clock and rose at once. 

It was a beautiful June morning, 
and he was at peace with the world. 
Recently, during a period of several 
months, he had wakened with a slight 
sensation of uneasiness and fear, but 
this morning he remembered nothing 
unpleasant. He was by nature easy- 
going, performing with pleasure his 
daily task, that of the delivery of mail 
through a rural section, and doing with- 
out protest the bidding of his three sis- 
ters—Angelina, Mysie, and Lib whose 
real name was Liberty—who composed 
his family. His sisters were all of 
heroic size and dark, rather forbidding 
aspect, and he was a little man with 
pale-blue eyes and a bald head. They 
called him “Brother,” as they had when 
they were children, and treated him like 
a child, although the house belonged to 
him and he paid the running expenses, 
allowing them to save all they earned by 
sewing for the shirt factory and by sell- 
ing produce from their garden. They 
did not always agree, but he took no 
part in their quarrels. They had in 
common an ardent passion for cleanli- 
ness and order, with the free exercise of 
which he did not interfere. 

Wallace too had an interest which was 
keen enough to be called a passion. 
This was his collection of minerals, 
which he stored on tables and shelves 
in the room above his bedroom. He had 
samples of all the local minerals and 
many others and a few treasured refer- 
ence books. He prided himself upon his 
ability to identify specimens by means 
of their crystallization and other quali- 
ties. The mere thought of his museum, 
as he called it to himself, gave him 
pleasure; he meditated upon it as he 
drove about the country, and he thought 
of it the last thing before he went to 
sleep. 

Rising, he laid the bed-clothing neatly 
back and dressed quickly. When he 
opened the door of his small hall bed- 
room, he heard the familiar sounds of 
violent activity below stairs, and he 
glanced over his shoulder involuntarily 
to be sure that he had left none of his 
possessions scattered about. As he ap- 
proached the back stairs he passed 
three large, handsome bedrooms in 
which the beds were covered with em- 
broidered counterpanes and shams for 
pillows and bolsters. Heavy carpets 
were tacked solidly from baseboard to 
baseboard, embroidered towels hung on 
the racks of the wash-stands, and 
cologne in glass flasks matched in color 
the ribbons on the pincushions. One 
could not think of these rooms as occu- 
pied by human beings, and in truth 
they were not. They were show rooms, 
though it was not likely that any one 
would see them until the funeral of one 
of the Keims. The three sisters slept 
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over the kitchen and under a low roof. 
Sometimes in summer Wallace looked 
with longing at the airy unoccupied 
rooms, but he would no more have 
moved into them than a postillion would 
have appropriated a bedroom in the 
royal suite. He had never had a large 
bed; as a child he had slept in a trundle- 
bed, and since that for thirty years on 
a cot. 

Though Wallace’s round face was as 
yet unwashed, he did not stop at the 
door of the bathroom. In a cupboard 
beside the water-trough at the barn were 
a towel and a bar of home-made soap. 
It was here that Wallace performed his 
morning ablutions. Angelina and Mysie 
and Lib performed theirs in the wash- 
house. 

Angelina and Mysie and Lib had been 
at work for an hour. Angelina was 
scrubbing the wash-house floor, Mysie 
was in the garden, Lib in the kitchen. 
They were habited in khaki, their hair 
was brushed smoothly back under dust- 
caps made of dark blue calico, the fire 
of energy was in each eye. Angelina 
was fifty and the oldest, but she still 
possessed the vigor of her youth. Mysie 
was the tallest—she lifted her hoe about 
sixty times to the minute. Lib slammed 
the oven door so that the house shook— 
she had the hottest temper. As they 
worked they talked loudly. Between 
them and the first house there was a 
small orchard of old apple trees, and 
they were able to converse from barn to 
house and from wash-house to garden 
unheard by neighbors—at least they fan- 
cied themselves unheard. 

As he entered the kitchen Wallace 
heard a loud declaration. 

“T’ve made up my mind, and nothing’s 
going to stop me,” announced Lib. 

Deep in his soul Wallace smiled. Lib 
often amused him. He was so used to 
these declarations that he did not even 
wonder as to what Lib had made up her 
mind. 

“You’d better look out,” said Angelina 
from the wash-house. It would have 
seemed to any one but Wallace that she 
was warning Lib. But Wallace was un- 
suspicious. He uttered an unanswered 
“Good-morning” and went his way 
through the pleasant yard to the barn. 
In the yard Mysie answered him. She 
had perhaps the most amiable disposi- 
tion of the three. 

Wallace groomed his horse and fed 
the chickens. The horse whinnied and 
held out her nose to be rubbed; the cat 
twined round Wallace’s ankles. But 
Wallace was preoccupied with the 
thought of his minerals. He had long 
meant to change his system of labeling, 
adding the scientific to the common 
names, and he planned to begin the 
work on Sunday afternoon while his sis- 
ters attended a funeral. It was not that 
they interfered with him, but he liked 


occasionally to have the house to him- 
self. As he groomed his horse and 
hitched her into the buggy, he pro- 
nounced aloud the names of his treas- 
ures. 

“Iron pyrites,” said he, “magnetite, 
Franklinite, bauxite,’ and so on and on, 
as though they were the words of a be- 
loved poem. 

The breakfast was substantial and 
good. In spite of their economical prin- 
ciples, the Keim sisters provided the 
best of fare. Their conversation was 
limited to a few short and positive state- 
ments. 

“My cleaning ’ll be done by seven,” 
said Angelina. 

“T’ll get the hoeing done by eight,” 
boasted Mysie. 

“We ought to get ten dozen of bands 
and sleeves done to-day,” said Angelina. 

“T’ve got something else to do to-day,” 
said Lib. 

“You'd better look out,” warned Ange- 
lina again. She looked at Wallace a 
little sharply. Angelina was old enough 
to remember their father, whom all his 
daughters resembled in appearance and 
disposition. 

“I know what I’m doing,” said Lib. 

Something in Lib’s tone quickened 
suddenly the tiny uneasiness in Wal- 
lace’s heart, though it had no relation 
to his sisters. He did not enjoy the rest 
of his breakfast, and when he drove 
away toward the post office he almost 
collided with the gate. 

At the post office he called himself 
sharply to account—he must not let a 
private worry affect his work for the 
Government. He was slow, but he was 
always accurate, and in spite of the 
brisker motions of his companions he 
was always the first to start on his 
route. He drove through the town 
toward the west and was soon in the 
country. 

When he got out between the open 
fields and had nothing to do but let 
Sally take her way from letter-box to 
letter-box, he could no longer banish his 
anxiety, especially as he drew every 
moment nearer to the cause. He drove 
five miles out the Beaseley road, passed 
through three hamlets, then crossed to 
Milltown. On the crossroad, used by 
few persons besides himself, there was 
a lonely farm in which dwelt a pretty, 
plump woman, who kept house for an 
old uncle. Mrs. Bosum received a great 
deal of mail, and it was necessary for 
the carrier to stop every day. Her let- 
ters were not personal; they were cata- 
logues and pamphlets and advertise- 
ments of all sorts. It seemed to Wallace 
on cold winter days when he would have 
been glad to cover the ground as quickly 
as possible that half the commercial 
houses in the United States offered Mrs. 
Bosum their wares. Every day of his 
life he had mail for Mrs. Bosum, and, 





































what was worse, every day a word from 
Mrs. Bosum. He had a dreadful fear 
that she liked him—otherwise why 
should she hasten out with cold drinks 
in summer and hot in winter, none of 
which were good, and incessant though 
ever-rejected invitations to alight? 

Some men would have been pleased 
with these attentions, but Wallace was 
not. He did not wish to change his 
single state, and he was terrified lest 
Mrs. Bosum should in some way compro- 
mise and capture him. His only hope 
of relief and safety was that Mrs. 
Bosum’s uncle would die and she leave 
the lonely house, which she disliked. 

As.though she understood her mas- 
ter’s hesitation, Sally went at a snail’s 
pace down the road. But her slowness 
availed not at all. Mrs. Bosum could 
see the road from her kitchen windows, 
and she appeared at once, visible from 
a long distance in the bright pink which 
was her favorite color. She carried in 
her hands a pitcher and a glass and she 
waved the glass at Wallace. She did 
like him, there was no doubt about 
that; but she had liked many gentlemen 
in her time. 

“We always have a warm spell like 
this in May, Mr. Keim,” she called, 
shrilly. “And I’m always prepared.” 

Wallace swallowed the _ root-beer, 
though he hated sweet drinks. ‘Some 
times he answered entirely with nods 
and pale smiles. He had a slight im- 
pediment in his speech, and Mrs. Bosum 
did not give him time to get under way. 

“Th-thank you,” said he. 

“You’re welcome,” answered Mrs. 
Bosum. “I’m going to have a surprise 
for you on Monday, Mr. Keim. It will 
be a surprise.” 

Wallace meant to shake his head, but 
he was so frightened that he succeeded 
only in imparting a sort of quiver to 
his face. 

“No, no,” he contrived to say. 

“Yes, yes,” said Mrs. Bosum, play- 
fully. 

He was still trying to say “No, no,” 
as he drove away. But he knew that 
protest was useless. If Mrs. Bosum in- 
tended to surprise him, surprise him she 
would. The joy of life was destroyed. 
His lunch, eaten as he rode along, was 
bitter, the air oppressive, and life a 
weariness. 

On Saturday evening and through 
most of Saturday night he speculated 
about Mrs. Bosum’s intentions. His 
sober mind pondered in vain during his 
waking hours, but when he slept he 
dreamed a dreadful explanation. He 
saw a banquet spread on Mrs. Bosum’s 
lawn, a thousand guests, a minister who 
had wings and who, when he tried to 
escape, flew after him and brought him 
back. He woke in a sweat of fear. 

On Sunday his courage revived. In 
the bright light of a sunny day it 
seemed impossible that any man should 
be married against his will. As after- 
noon approached he thought of his 
treasures in the third story and was 
consoled by the prospect of his pleasant 
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task. He would let to-morrow’s evil 
take care of itself. 

When the door had closed behind his 
sisters, he climbed the stairs slowly, 
filling his pipe as he walked. No smok- 
ing was allowed in the house, but he 
meant to close the doors and open all 
the windows, and he believed that his 
transgression would remain undiscov- 
ered. He dropped a little tobacco on the 
stairs, and hastened to pick it up. He 
began to whistle. His repertoire of 
tunes was large, and among them 
“America,” “Juniata,” “Turkey in the 
Straw,” and “Work, for the Night is 
Coming” were his favorites. These he 
whistled over and over. 

The last step he took with a leap and 
opened the door into his treasure-house. 
In another establishment this room 
might have been called a den, but here 
were no informal titles. He shut his 
eyes in a childish fashion and opened 
them when he was well inside the door, 
so that he might see with a single 
glance his minerals, his books, and his 
labels ready to be attached. 

“Work for the’—Wallace was whis- 
tling. But suddenly he stopped short. 

Here were no tables, here no min- 
erals, here no books. Here was no 
familiar thing. The room was carpeted 
with the unworn sections of one of the 
bedroom carpets. Wallace realized that 
the roses in the front room seemed to 
have taken on a more brilliant color, 
and he remembered a large bill which 
he had paid. The walls were papered, 
shelves and tables were gone. What the 
ultimate intention of his sisters was 
Wallace did not know. It might be that 
even furniture was not to gather dust 
in this especially holy place. The work 
had been done yesterday; the room still 
held the odors of strong soap and paper- 
hanger’s paste. 

Wallace sat down on the upper step, 
his head in his hands. He did not 
dream that his collection could have 
been destroyed. It had some financial 
value, and his sisters would destroy 
nothing which would yield money. He 
wondered only where it could have been 
put, and he came, after anguished specu- 
lation, to a conclusion which a brighter 
mind would have reached in an instant. 
He guessed that they had put his collec- 
tion in the barn. Leaving his pipe on 
the step, he went down past the immacu- 
late bedrooms, through the lower hall, 
past the closed doors of parlor and 
sitting-room, through the sunny kitchen, 
into the pretty yard. By this time his 
knees were weak. 

Sally neighed a welcome but he did 
not hear, the cat twined round his 
ankles but he did not heed. He opened 
the door into a little room, the storage 
place for the gardening tools which his 
sisters used with so much skill. There 
in a dirty wooden box in the corner was 
a heap of stones. Here stood his tables. 
Leaning against the wall were his 
shelves. For the first time in all his 
sober life Wallace said a dreadful word. 

He said the word, however, only to 
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himself, though he had supper as usual 
with Angelina and Mysie and Lib. He 
was too angry to speak; his rage was 
enormous but incoherent. It would take 
time to mold it into a missile which 
should punish and bring to repentance 
and warn. He swallowed his food with 
difficulty, his anger gathering in his 
throat. 

It was not until he woke at four 
o’clock on Monday morning after a fitful 
sleep that he remembered Mrs. Bosum. 
Further sleep he knew was impossible, 
and he rose and laid back the covers of 
his bed and began to dress. 

On Mondays Angelina and Lib and 
Mysie rose still earlier than on other 
days. Angelina was in the wash-house. 
Only such clothes as the Keims wore 
could have survived the rubbing which 
she gave them. Mysie was in the gar- 
den hoeing with her powerful strokes, 
Lib was slamming the oven door. As 
they worked they talked. 

“Of course he was upstairs,” said Lib. 
“Wasn’t the door open and didn’t I find 
his pipe on the stairs and dirty tobacco 
spilled everywhere?” 

“Then I guess he don’t care,” said 
Angelina from the wash-house. 

“T’ve got that pipe,” said Mysie. 
going to bury it.” 

“Hush,” said Lib. “He’s up.” : 

Wallace was not only up, he was 
down. He had not yet forged his anger 
into a devastating missile. He had 
never thought them cruel; he had be- 
lieved their sharpness to be simply that 
characteristic of middle-aged ladies. 
Now their meanness sickened him. He 
went back and sat in his little room 
until he was called to breakfast. Another 
man would have remembered that the 
house was his and that he supported the 
family. But by this time he was think- 
ing again of Mrs. Bosum and his dread- 
ful dream. 

At the post office he sorted his mail 
absently. The warm weather continued, 
and Sally shared his lassitude. Some- 
times as he drove along he fanned him- 
self with his hat, burning less, however, 
with outward than with inward heat. 
He forgot his outrageous sisters; their 
offense seemed small beside the danger 
from Mrs. Bosum. At her also he was 
furious—she had no right to annoy him. 
His dream seemed fantastic; he antici- 
pated some more practical move on her 
part. Dear knows who might have seen 
him stopping day after day at her gate! 

Presently a dreadful temptation came 
into his heart. A half-mile beyond the 
crossroad which passed Mrs. Bosum’s 
house was a lane which would take him 
to the Milltown road. It was a wander- 
ing lane which would lengthen his jour- 
ney by five miles and would make him 
late in all the rest of his deliveries; 
moreover, he would omit his collection 
at Mrs. Bosum’s box. Both were grave 
faults and unthinkable. But as he ap- 
proached the turn he grew more and 
more terrified. He saw Mrs. Bosum’s 
round face and smiling green eyes and 
remembered her “surprise.” Chills ran 
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up and down his back. To-morrow he 
would have more courage. He would 
invent some explanation for the post- 
master, and if he lost his position, then 
he would lose it, that was all. He had 
more than once thought that Mrs. 
Bosum might drive him out of it. 

Amazed at the sharp jerk which for- 
bade her the familiar turn to the left; 
Sally stopped short. Then Sally snorted. 
For the first time in fifteen years she 
felt a whip laid across her smooth white 
back. She broke into a gallop, which 
changed quickly into a walk when she 
realized that she had no choice. 

Wallace drove along, his head bent, 
his heart throbbing. After all, he could 
not give up the work which he loved. 
Suppose he should meet an inspector, 
suppose he should be reported? At the 
first farmhouse he saw an old woman 
looking at him sharply from the porch 
and at the next an old man peering over 
a gate, his hand shading his eyes. In 
the Milltown road he breathed more 
freely, but he was soon disconcerted 
again. All the householders seemed to 
have come to the conclusion that he 
brought them mail. 

“You’re late!” called Mrs. Broadus, as 
he came into sight. 

“Were you lost?” called Mrs. Kern. 

“T’ll report you!” threatened another 
woman, laughing. 

Wallace hated them. Why did they 
not do their work instead of waiting to 
mock him? He was so nervous that his 
lips trembled. Suddenly he remembered 
that he had not eaten his lunch, and he 
got out his sandwiches. 

It was four o’clock instead of three 
when he reached town, and five by the 
time he had finished his work at the 
office. For the last hour he had thought 
less of Mrs. Bosum and more of his sis- 
ters. The minerals were to be returned 
to their places—that he had determined. 
They would have to be returned to-night. 
He could not be happy with his min- 
erals in the barn, nor could he have any 
respect for himself. A thousand slights 
which he had overlooked for the sake of 
peace recurred to him. He was con- 
scious of his small size—that perhaps 
was the reason they had always brow- 
beaten him. But they should do so no 
longer. 

“It is my house,” he said at last as 
he drove down the street. “All mine. I 
pay for everything. I won’t stand it. 
I’ll do something. T’ll’— 

Wallace stopped short, and so, in spite 
of her hunger and the nearness of her 
stable, as though she, too, were appalled, 
did Sally. They were passing the little 
orchard, and they could see the porch of 
the pleasant house. On the porch sat a 
stout little woman in a pink dress. It 
was Mrs. Bosum. 

If Sally were appalled by the sight, 
she recovered more rapidly than her 
master. With a jerk she pulled the 


lines out of his hands and went through 
the gate and up the lane by the side of 
Passing the porch, Wallace 
was sitting 


the house. 


saw that Lib with Mrs. 
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Bosum. The house was painted a light 
brown, and Lib in her working clothes 
was almost invisible against it. He saw 
her face for only an instant; there was 
upon it a strange expression. 

As he passed the door of the kitchen 
he saw another tall figure. 

“Wallace!” called a voice, and he 
looked back. In the voice, which was 
that of Mysie, there seemed also some- 
thing strange and new. Moreover, she 
addressed him by his name, as though 
he had another character beside that of 
a brother. 

“What is it?” said he. 

“A lady came to see you.” 

In a dash Sally carried him on to the 
barn. In the doorway stood a tall figure. 

“A woman is here,” said Angelina. 
“She brought you a cake and a green- 
gooseberry pie. I asked her to supper. 
She evidently expected it.” 

Wallace sat motionless. No one had 
been invited to supper within his knowl- 
edge. Was he dreaming again or was 
his mind going? 

“Well?” he said, vaguely. 

Angelina’s brown face grew pale. She 
was undoubtedly disturbed. 
“You’d better wash up,” 
went with her long stride 

house. 

Wallace unhitched his horse and fed 
her, then he approached the water- 
trough. There he washed and dried his 
face and hands and washed and dried 
them again. He did not know what he 
was doing. Angelina called him twice 
before he went slowly toward the house. 

The table was set in the kitchen. 
Round it the cloth stood out stiffly, upon 
it were a multitude of viands, beside it 
stood Mrs. Bosum in pink and the three 
Keims in khaki. There was a thick 
steak (no butcher cheated Angelina! ) 
and hot biscuit (no baker could beat 
Lib) and asparagus (there were no gar- 
deners anywhere to compare with the 
Keims). There were giant strawber- 
ries, sugared, in a deep bowl, there was 
a cherry pie and the green-gooseberry 
pie, there was cake of two kinds (Mrs. 
Bosum’s spice cake and the Keims’s 
angel cake), arranged alternately on a 
great platter. 

“Good-evening,” said Mrs. Bosum. “I 
said I was going to surprise you. I 


she said, and 
into the 


came to town to visit my aunt. I have 
surprised you, haven’t I?” 
“Yes,” stammered Wallace. How out- 


rageous of her to be so familiar! 

“T thought I would like to know your 
family,” said Mrs. Bosum. 

“Sit down,” said Angelina. 

Angelina cut the steak. When there 
was a turkey or roast, it was she who 
carved. Mysie served the asparagus and 
Lib poured the coffee. Wallace was free 
to talk to Mrs. Bosum. But it was Mrs. 
Bosum alone who talked. Fear grew 
stronger and stronger in Wallace’s 
heart. He dropped portions of food 
from his fork to his plate, his hand 
trembled so that he spilled drops of 
water and coffee on the clean cloth. 

Mrs. Bosum talked and talked. She 
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praised every mouthful, and she seemed 
able to satisfy her large appetite in 
spite of her loquacity. At her Wallace 
stared, unable to take his eyes away. 

Then suddenly Wallace was startled. 
It seemed to him that Mrs. Bosum did 
not talk so fast. The size and the 
silence of Angelina and Mysie and Lib 
seemed to have a quieting effect upon 
her. Moreover, the appearance of her 
gifts made her a little uneasy. Beside 
Lib’s pie her own looked flat and gray, 
and beside Lib’s cake hers looked 
coarse-grained and queer. Her first 
marriage had given her one capable 
sister-in-law, whom she disliked; it be- 
gan to seem very foolish to acquire 
three more. She too grew nervous, and 
her trembling hand, like Wallace’s, 
shook crumbs upon the cloth. Wallace’s 
poor heart leaped. Could it be that Mrs. 
Bosum was afraid of his sisters? If it 
had not been for his minerals, he could 
have felt at this moment a deep affec- 
tion for Angelina and Mysie and Lib. 

“T’ll have to go right after supper,” 
said Mrs. Bosum suddenly. “I don’t 
know what my aunt will think!” 

“Are you going to stay long?” asked 
Angelina. 

“Till to-morrow morning.” 

Mrs. Bosum’s eyes sought Wallace’s 
and Wallace’s sought Mrs. Bosum’s. His 
sisters looked at both; they ‘believed 
that, though it was against the law, 
Wallace was going to take Mrs. Bosum 
home in his buggy along with the mail. 
Upon their pale faces Wallace saw again 
the strange new expression which had 
puzzled him. It was that of a person 
threatened by some sudden, undreamed- 
of danger. A skidding automobile or a 
plunging airplane might thus terrify. 

Wallace continued to gaze, his pale- 
blue eyes bright and round. His heart, 
which had merely leaped, began to 
dance. He saw that not only was Mrs. 
Bosum afraid of his sisters, but his sis- 
ters were afraid of Mrs. Bosum. He 
remembered again that house and yard 
and barn were his, and that they cher- 
ished as their life’s blood all they were 
able to lay up against old age. Afraid, 
were they? 3 

Wallace was filled with wicked glee. 
He began to talk glibly, praising Mrs. 
Bosum’s pie. His sisters ceased to eat, 
ceased almost to breathe. He walked 
with Mrs. Bosum to the gate. His figure 
was straight, his step swaggering. En- 
couraged by this unexpected attention, 
Mrs. Bosum smiled at him and laid her 
nand on his arm. 

“I wonder whether you could take a 
passenger home.” 


“No,” said Wallace, firmly. “It’s not 
allowed.” 
“Not even me?” said Mrs. Bosum, 


believing her heart was broken. 

“No, sir,” said Wallace, ungallantly. 
“Not even you.” 

The interview had to three pairs of 
peering eyes the look of a tender parting. 

“Good heavens!” said Mysie. 

Backing into the kitchen, the three 
sisters looked round. They loved even 
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the boards upon which they set their 
roughly shod feet. They sat down 
round the littered table and began to 
talk. Wallace did not appear; they be- 
lieved he had taken Mrs. Bosum to her 
aunt’s. Twilight fell, but they sat on, 
their elbows on the table. Sometimes 
they were quiet, looking at each other 
with white faces. At other times their 
voices rent the air. 

“But I said”— 

“You didn’t!” 

“Ti was your fault!” 

“It wasn’t! You proposed it in the 
first place.” 

“Hush!” 

They heard a step on the board-walk 
and a short, slender figure appeared in 
the doorway against the darkening sky. 

“I had a pipe,” said a quiet voice. 
“Does anybody know where it is?” 

Mysie rose. She had not yet carried 
out her threat. She took the pipe from 
the high mantel, which even Angelina 
and Lib could not reach. 

“Here it is,” she said. 
somewhere.” 

Standing at the doorway, Wallace lit 
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his pipe. The smoke drifted in a gray 
cloud across the _ kitchen. Wallace 
tossed the match into the yard. 

“On Saturday I’m going to label my 
stones,” he said, pleasantly. 

Silence answered him. 

“IT just thought I’d tell you,” he said. 

Still none of his sisters had a word 
to say. The stones were nothing to 
them compared to a worse presence. 
But Wallace was not through. He still 
spoke with the utmost good nature. 
There was no spirit of retaliation in 
Wallace—ali he asked was to live and 
let live. 

“I’m going to give up the little hall 
room,” he said. “It’s too hot. Suppose 
one of you makes up the bed in the 
front room if it isn’t made up already. 
But don’t do it to-night if you’re tired; 
do it to-morrow.” 

After a long moment Angelina found 
her voice. 

“Not the big room?” 

“Yes, if you girls don’t want it. Why 
don’t you move into the front of the 
house, too?” 

When there was no answer, Wallace 
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walked through the kitchen into the 
hall. His pipe left a trail of smoke and 
odor; his progress was that of a victor 
through a conquered land. The odor 
was not unpleasant against the heavi- 
ness of the closed front of the house. 

Opening the door, he sat down on the 
front porch. He was happy, though 
trembling. After a long time he heard 
a strange bumping sound, as though ob- 
jects were being carried up the distant 
back stairs. He felt suddenly a little 
weak as he sat rocking and smoking his 
pipe. 

He heard after a while the opening of 
windows above his head and a few short 
sentences. : 

“These sheets are new!”’ wailed Mysie. 
“We have no old sheets for this large 
bed.” 

“And this carpet is new,” wept Lib. 

Angelina was the oldest, and she as- 
sumed the prerogatives of a_ senior. 
There was a sort of excited relief in her 
strong voice. 

“Be quiet, both of you,” she said. “He 
paid for the sheets and the carpet. Be 
glad things are no worse than they are.” 
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THE STRANGE BIRD 
BY GEORGE STERLING 


B are not done disputing yet 
Which of us heard its singing first— 
A sorrow to a music set, 
Welcome as water is to thirst, 
Tender as sleep to old regret. 


It was a shy and nameless bird, 

And shy and nameless was the song, 
By morning twilight often heard.’ 

It kept where shadows still were long, 
Ready to vanish at a word. 


It sang, beside the quieter streams, 
Of beauty found perpetual— i 
No loveliness that only seems, 
But all that made love beautiful 
And life more beautiful than dreams. 





Unseen by darkness as by noon, 

It slept, we thought; afar from fears; 
Though once we heard, below the moon, 
A strain like gladness told in tears, 
That rose, and sank, and died too soon. 


ara 


We hoped to find that hidden place, 
But evening shadows foiled the sight: 
Save of the song, we had no trace \ 
Of that cool secrecy of light, ; 
‘ Where silence had a purer grace. 


It was not long we heard that tone, 
Unsolved, ethereal, rain-pure: 

One of us killed it with a stone, 
The story goes. We are not sure. 

Perhaps, we say, it has but flown. 





Perhaps it sings in other lands, 
t Where all of which it told is found, 
As lovers clasp awaited hands 
And listen, dreaming, to the sound 
Of waves that cease on twilight sands. 
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nathic jaw. Will his morning’s mail deal 
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smiling morning face. A _ bargain-counter 

glitter is in her eye. Though she smiles, 
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A LOST LAND 


BY MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER 


one day, we should have crossed 

a State line without knowing it 
if the chauffeur had not spoken an in- 
forming word. So I told him. I meant 
that the boundary sign was unduly in- 
conspicuous. But he misunderstood. 
“T don’t see any difference either,” he 
said; “it all looks the same to me.” 
Evidently he had only physical, not 
mental, vision! 

The physical eye, indeed, perceived no 
difference as it looked one way or the 
other over the corn-fields and the mead- 
ows with their tall canopy elms, over 
pine groves and wide stretches of wood- 
land, to the long, lovely, almost level 
lines of the distant hills. But in the 
names—Massachusetts, Connecticut—the 
mind’s eye reads a difference which, you 
may be sure, any native of either State 
would loudly affirm. We cannot think 
of the two, always unlike in history and 
character, as merged under a single 
name. And how appropriate to each 
seems its own name, colorlessly aborigi- 
nal although both of them were in the 
beginning. 

As unimaginative in another way as 
our chauffeur is a certain gentleman 
who, when his wife yearned to possess 
a certain beautiful meadow because 
within its borders lay the point of con- 
tact of three important States, said that 
of course he would buy it for her, but 
for the life of him he could not see why 
she wanted it. Now that the meadow 
is hers, still he does not see. But she 
rejoices for clear reasons, as would any- 
body with a proper mental eye. To the 
senses it is a meadow like a thousand 
others, no one part of it different from 
another; but all the more piquant, 
therefore, is the fact that, flourishing 
and flowering under three names of 
colonial flavor, to the imagination it 
suggests the stories and the souls of 
three diyerse commonwealths. Who 
with a soul of his own would not like to 
stand, upon soil of his own, at the spot 
where three short steps could carry him 
so far? 

Look from another angle. We know, 
proverbially, that, if a dog gets a bad 
name, ever afterwards he is considered 
a bad dog. And it is just as true that if 
he has no name he is not a dog, but 
merely an indistinguishable member of 
his race. We must call him something, 
if only “Jones’s dog,” if we want even 
to think about him. And it is the same 
of course with men, and almost the 
same with their institutions. A special 
name gives oné of these a sort of con- 
crete personality: which it lacks if we 
must use instead a mere descriptive 
phrase. Has the government of New 
York always been worse than that of 
all other cities? Yet it has become the 
type, the symbol, of bad municipal govy- 
ernment because those who usually con- 
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trol it have a corporate name. We can 
say so much by simply saying “Tam- 
many” that we often say nothing but 
“Tammany” when, to be just, we should 
speak instead, or should also speak, of 
other groups of sinners. Unfortunately 
for itself, the New York dog has a name. 
Yet from its own point of view, fortu- 
nately also, having a name of its own 
it has a peculiar power of its own. Its 
name has become more than a label, a 
definition. It is a battle-cry, a slogan, 
an appeal to sentiment and through this 
to loyalty, and so a potent help in re- 
cruiting and holding a fighting force. 

To men of those earlier times when 
imagination had not been dulled or 
cramped by long ages of experiment, 
experience, and respect for facts, names 
were potent indeed. In ancient Egypt, 
as elsewhere, they might be actual 
“words of power,” conferring magical 
powers upon those who knew them. 
And the lavishly repeated, the deliber- 
ately mutilated monumental inscriptions 
of this mystical land show how both 
friend and foe acted upon the belief 
that not only power but immortality 
depended upon the preservation of a 
name. 

All this I write that I may find under- 
standing when I lament that we have 
lost an interesting land because it has 
lost its accustomed name. 

There have been cities and lands 
which died at the end of a long process 
of birth, growth, and decay, or were de- 
stroyed by the hand of man or of na- 
ture, or else, like the “lost Atlantis’ of 
the Greeks, vanished who knows how? 
But the land I mean has in a sense 
deleted itself by adopting a new name. 
Where is Bohemia—Bohemia, the be- 
loved of history, legend, and romance? 
Lost in Czechoslovakia. 

‘Lost to us, I mean, to our imagina- 
tion, and that of course is all I mean. 
To herself Bohemia is not lost, but 
found—restored, renewed, revived, re- 
born to long-extinguished potentialities 
of life and liberty. Moreover, be it 
noted, the name that we regret was not 
her true name. In the various shapes 
with which we are familiar—Bohemia, 
Bohéme, BOhmen—it has been a mis- 
nomer, an anachronism, a relic of the 
far-off time, long before the coming of 
the Slavic Czechs (our “Bohemians’”), 
when the Celtic Boii possessed the land 
and the Romans called it Boiihemum. 

Nevertheless, truthful and proper 
though the new name of Bohemia and 
her federated sister-lands may be, coun- 
tries, like other things, are to each of us 
as they have been named and pictured 
in his own language and literature; to 
each of us, I mean, who has no practi- 
cal, responsible, but only a detached 
and sentimental interest in them as part 
of those background furnishings of the 
mind against which the actual drama of 


his personal affairs plays itself out. 
And how much warmer would in future 
be our interest in this part of the world- 
wide background, in this one of the 
mental tapestries that encircle and en- 
rich our little personal stage, how much 
keener would be our concern for this 
promising young state, the most promis- 
ing of all those created or reshaped by 
the Great War, if only it could have 
been called, in English at least, the 
Republic of Bohemia! What to us by 
comparison is Slovakia, what to us are 
the other sisters—Moravia, Ruthenia, 
Silesia? We should be content to forget 
them entirely could we read and speak 
and think of a Bohemian Republic play- 
ing its part in remodeled Europe. We 
should even be eager to help to secure 
a seacoast for the deeply landlocked new 
state if only we were told that Bohemia 
wanted one. 

Then there are of course intrinsic dif- 
ferences in the mere sounds of names, 
quite apart from all overtones of mean- 
ing, of association. Merely as abstract 
vocables, as groups of letters, they may 
be sweet and charming, noble, harsh, 
clumsy, grotesque, comic. It was not 
Shakespeare, it was only the lovesick 
little girl that he was trying to charac- 
terize, who declared that “Romeo” and 
“rose” were no more appropriate in 
sound than any other names might be. 
And could even Shakespeare have felt 
romantically, could he have made us 
feel romantically, about a land that he 
was forced to call Czechoslovakia? 

In the ears of Czechs and Slovaks the 
term may have a sweet or perhaps a 
stately sound. Tastes vary. We think 
English an agreeable tongue. But Carl 
Schurz told me once that when he fled 
to England in his revolutionary youth 
he felt that he could not learn the lan- 
guage and did not want to—it was so 
very ugly. And he a German! And 
once an Italian in similar case said that 
as yet he had come upon only one mel- 
lifluous English vocable—‘“cellar door.” 
Yet, I say again, we cannot but hear and 
feel as our own habits and standards 
dictate. And any effort to transfer the 
old affection to the new name of Bo- 
hemia must fail, not only because it is 
unfamiliar, but also because even a life- 
time of familiarity would not make it 
other to our ears than a harsh and cum- 
brous term, discouraging to sentiment, 
impossible to poesy. I believe that we 
may, if we will, say Chekho instead of 
Czecho, but that does not help the mat- 
ter much! 

I shall not be called too fanciful if 
you also have loved Bohemia. If not, 
pray imagine a like condition nearer 
home. If, for example, New York and 
New England and a piece of Canada 
should for some reason form themselves 
into a new confederacy and call it 
Yorkopuritanika, or perhaps Yanko- 
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kanuckia, would you be pleased? And 
these worthy commonwealths, though 
very important to us—figuring not in 
the distant tapestried background but 
in the actual setting of our lives—lack, 
on the other hand, such delights. for the 
imagination as Bohemia offers to those 
who know her. Shakespeare never set 
any of his scenes near the seacoast of 
New York; medieval history tells no 
thrilling tales about Canada; only a dim 
prosaic echo of the wars of religion 
sounds in the story of New England. 
But when we know Bohemia we know 
Camillo and Florizel, Hermione and 
Perdita (here-are names indeed!). We 
know warring Turks and wandering 
gypsies. We know King Wenceslas and 
the Emperor Sigismund, and the Cath- 
olic martyr St. John of Nepomuk, over 
whose drowned body floated the seven 
revealing stars. We know the Protes- 
tant martyrs John Huss and Jerome of 
Prague and their flaming stakes, and 
Ziska, their one-eyed partisan. And we 
know the city of Prague itself. Hum- 
boldt, the far-traveled, called Prague the 
most picturesque inland city in the 
world. But really it has, at all events 
in the Occidental world, no equal of any 
sort; for if some seaport—Naples, for 
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example—seems even finer, it wins by 
virtue not of its own aspect but of its 
environment. There are in Prague 
specimens of every manner in which 
men have built from Charlemagne’s day 
to our own, often time-worn, altered, 
mutilated, but (at least when I saw 
them) not “restored.” There are elabo- 
rated forms and contrasted colors in 
bewildering variety, culminating in a 
multitude of great green copper curving 
roofs and soaring domes. There is the 
wide and rushing Moldau dotted with 
green islands, and its great bridge 
adorned by rows of Christian martyrs 
as baroque artists set them up against 
the sky in agitated stone. There is— 
well, there is everything that one could 
ask for in the way of picturesqueness 
and a thousand things that one could 
never have thought of, all mingling in a 
most harmonious disharmony. Strictly, 
architecturally speaking, there may not 
be one building of great beauty in all 
Prague, but pictorially speaking there 
are hundreds; and heaped together, 
with the old castle and cathedral crown- 
ing the rocky hill above the river, they 
make a city which, despite its modern 
liveliness, seems the very home and cen- 
ter of old romance. How can we bear 
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to speak of it as the capital city of 
Czechoslovakia! 

Of course the identity of the old king- 
dom, the old province of the Austrian 
Empire, cannot have been wiped out. I 
do not know what amount of “States’ 
rights” are sanctioned by the new Con- 
stitution, but there must be certain af- 
fairs and relationships in which Bohe- 
mia is still Bohemia. Nevertheless, if 
its old name appears on the new maps, 
it will be in meek little subordinated 
letters, and we shall read of the Repub- 
lic a thousand times without once read- 
ing “Bohemia.” 

Let us rejoice, however, that there is 
a Bohemia, curiously born of the cor- 
poreal Bohemia and its gypsies. which 
can never be combined with any other 
land, lost in any group of sisters. There 
is a Bohemia. which knows nothing of 
Czech, Hungarian, Austrian, or Turk, 
but is the hereditary foe of the King- 
dom of Philistia and that dynasty of 
tyrants whose family name is Grundy. 
In this Bohemia our imagination may 
continue to live without any changing 
of names." If a new Murger should come 
to write about its Mimis and Rodolphes, 
he will not, thank Heaven, call his book 
“Scénes de la vie de Tchécoslovaquie.” 


-HOW RADAMES AND THE ETHIOPIAN ARE 
BROADCAST BY RADIO 


BY CHARLES D. ISAACSON 


AUTHOR OF “FACE TO FACE WITH GREAT MUSICIANS” 


F all the inconglomerate mass of 
Q information, entertainment, and 

education which is part of the 
radiotelephone broadcasting, music oc- 
cupies probably half of the various daily 
programmes. 

In the newly created theater of the 
radio jazz and its sister frivolities have, 
curiously enough, been treated with 
scant courtesy. A glance over the pro- 
grammes of any period discloses the 
amazing information that less and less 
of the ephemeral songs and instrumen- 
tal numbers are-announced. Can it be 
that there is but little joy in jazz with- 
out its jamboree? With the saxophone’s 
bray must the shimmy be shown? ‘With 
the blue’s somber moan must the eyes 
roll their own? 

All that is part of another story. 

For the time let it be remembered 
that the radiotelephone has widened the 
audience for fine music, and the recital 
and symphony halls have stretched into 
a million new avenues. 

Under this head there is the Radio 
Opera House. The stage is the broad- 
cast room, the boundaries of the sea 
charts only the limit of the world, and 
the settings, the costumes, the action, 
wre in the imaginations of the listeners. 

When first the pregnant idea of the 
radio dawned upon me, troops of star- 
lit, dazzling inspirations sang at my 


ear. I had always,bragged: Let me or 
anybody else who loves and worships 
art have the opportunity of going into 
the homes of those who ignore our 
music and paintings and sculpture, let 
us but sit at the board of the families 
at supper and m their evening’s chat- 
ter, and all will: be changed. It is not 
that people do not love art, but that the 
people have not known art. A million 
pass by Carnegie Hall every week who 
are planets removed from it. They do 
not touch the walls, they do not see be- 
hind the bricks, they are separated by 
centuries of misunderstanding. But 
should I or anybody else arouse confi- 
dence, turn the passer-by from passing 
by, and induce a moment’s listening— 
then forever Carnegie Hall is seen, 
touched, felt by him, with a drawing 
pull to return. 

Grand opera in America has been a 
problem to test the intelligence and in- 
genuity of all lovers of the art. Com- 
munities have sought for means to in- 
troduce this luxury of kings. Hundreds 
of our American boys and girls with 
voices to rival the golden throats of old 
Italy have studied and finished them- 
selves for operatic appearances—with- 
out finding a place to make appearawces. 
Grand opera companies have been born 
and still-born. Gradually, to be sure, 
through the development of time, the 


phonograph, the recitalist, the touring 
troupes, interest has grown larger. But 
the future of opera, as with the future of 
all the arts, depends upon the future of 
the audience. Make a larger audience 
for grand opera, and the buildings will 
rise, with their companies of trained 
singers. 

This was the mental train which 
made me eager to develop a series of 
grand opera performances via radio, 
which were actually included in the 
high-class musical repertoire we were 
broadcasting from various stations, 
chiefly the big Westinghouse plant at 
Newark, New Jersey. 

The first radio grand opera season an- 
nounced “La Traviata” of Verdi, “Pag- 
liacci” of Leoncavallo, “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana” of Mascagni, “The Barber of 
Seville” of Rossini, “La Tosca” of 
Puccini, and “Aida” of Verdi. The casts 
included many names of prominent 
stars of grand opera, recruited from the 
Metropolitan, Chicago, and San Carlo 
Opera Companies; the conductors were 
excellent musicians of life-long experi- 
ence. It was a prospectus to interest 
any opera lovers and certain to induee 
a lively subscription sale among any 
opera set. But to the radio public what 
did it mean? 

Five hundred thousand listen to WJZ, 
the Westinghouse radio station. Not 
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five hundred ever attended the operas, 
and not five thousand had any collec- 
tion of grand-opera phonograph records 
worthy of notice. Not five thousand 
knew that the “Barber of Seville” 
wasn’t a hair-dresser or that “Aida” 
and “Traviata” were dead. “Pagliacci” 
and “Cavalleria” (known for its inter- 
mezzo) were probably the only names 
which even held any familiarity for the 
great bulk of the prospective audience. 

But radio audiences want to be enter- 

tained, broadcast stations wish to enter- 

tain and keep the time fully occupied, 
and we want to make a new world pay 
attention to an old art. 

Finished the stock reports, weather 
prophecies, ship news, baseball scores, 
lectures on all scientific subjects—time 
8:15 p.M. and the opening of a grand 
opera performance. The cast are ex- 
cited, almost bewildered; they are in 
their street clothes; there are no stage, 
no settings, no audience. They are full 
of wonder, eager to ejaculate their 
amazement, but they are hushed to 
silence—a silence which never was de- 
manded at the biggest opera houses. 
No sounds—the radio is open, and the 
slightest whisper would interfere and 
carry. 

Time for the curtain. The opera must 
begin. 

I go to the speaking apparatus. Five 
hundred thousand are listening. Just 
finished the baseball scores. Perhaps 
five thousand know it’s to be a grand 
opera and that a grand opera means 
music and drama. The rest? What are 
they thinking? Will they throw down 
their receivers and leave the room? 
Will they tune to another station? No, 
I’m sure they won’t. There’s something 
scheduled to follow the opera, and some 
might just hold on because there’s noth- 
ing else to do. We have them! They 
can’t get away. But what if we can 
make them hold on because they find 
something intensely interesting? That’s 
it—how to hold that half million and 
make them hungry for more of grand 
opera! 

I speak: 

“Ladies and gentlemen. Grand opera 
is looked upon by many as a place in 
which to go to sleep, a rather expensive 
place, considering seven dollars a seat 
and then the noise all about. But grand 
opera is really a king’s entertainment. 
It is music and the drama, spectacle and 
panorama. If you knew what you might 
know about grand opera, you’d not be 
willing to forego its pleasure. Now just 
suppose you are walking into the great 
Metropolitan Opera House on one of its 
gala nights. You don’t need a ticket 
to-night. For we’re giving you a seat 
right down front. The élite of the 
world, the intellectuals, wealthy, cul- 
tured, are about you and with you. 
Look, the orchestra enters the pit—a 
hundred musicians. They play the 
overture. The curtain rises. 

“Now to-night we’re going to hear the 
entire opera, and we’re going to know 
what it’s all about. It’s in Italian. But 
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MARIE RAPPOLD AS “AIDA” 


what do words mean when the music The action is described. The next 
tells its story? To-night we’re going to arias, duets, trios, quartettes, ensemble 
have the finest scenery and costumes numbers, chorus numbers, are brought 
and actors in all the history of opera. before the transmitter, interspersed 
For your imaginations will make these with the story remarks. Back and 


singers what you want them to be. again. 

“Look, the curtain rises. The scene “This is WJZ continuing the grand 
is laid in Egypt, old land of ancient opera “Aida.” We have seen now how 
splendor.” ... ee 6% 

Rapidly I lay the scene, dress the For those who have just “listened in” 
characters and introduce the first aria —and we never know when new audi- 


with its meaning. I step aside from the ences are listening in—we must always 
speaking-tube. The tenor advances. locate our station, our subject, and re- 
Immediately he sings, and, forgetting view as briefly as is necessary to give 
the incongruity, throws himself into the an understanding. This is different 
character and gesture; feeling and mood from a mixed, disconnected programme. 
are created. He pauses, I proceed: No moments of pause we allow; the 
“This is WJZ, continuing the perform- operatic action continues. The whole 
ance of the grand opera ‘Aida.’ Wehad drama is simulated. Scenes change. 
learned that Egypt is about to go to The important music is sung. 
war and that Radames, who loves the The listener who has heard “Oh, ce- 
captive Ethiopian Aida, looks upon her este Aida” remembers now—that is the 
with adoring eyes. But Amneris, place it belongs in the opera, that is 
daughter of Pharaoh, the King, has long what it means. I see. And forever the 
desired the handsome captain of the aria has a meaning. The “Triumphal 
Guar... March” is played. So—the returning 
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Egyptians with their slaves and cap- 
tives, and all of Cairo attending the 
parade. And the priests’ intoned chant, 
heavy with the indolent and incense 
odors of old Egypt—the priests at the 
service, that is now eternally placed. 

The opera continues. Those who have 
heard from the beginning, perhaps 400,- 
000 strong, feel the emotions of the 
characters, see them move before their 
imaginations, connect the music, and 
have learned more of the meaning of the 
score than they could get almost from 
a first performance of it. I would never 
subject the raw recruit to sit in a per- 
formance of it at the Metropolitan with- 
out a careful advance discussion. No; 
but here is a recital of the important 
airs, connected up to mean what they 
should mean, told with the story, across 
the ether, with a thousand interfer- 
ences—working with a new medium, but 
dreaming of a larger, more potent au- 
dience. 

The singers have had a wonderful 
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time, they’ve enjoyed themselves. They 
have caught the excitement of the vast 
opera house. They begin to see the 
listeners on ships, in forts, in hotels 
and private homes, in stores, in railway 
trains, on automobiles. They hear the 
applause, they see the tears and laugh- 
ter. They begin to understand what is 
to come out of this performance. 

Five thousand, at the most, even knew 
the meaning of the opera’s title. Five 
hundred thousand have been told the 
story and have heard the music, and 
can go back to their phonographs or 
pianos or player-pianos and try over the 
big moments of the action with a light 
in their hands. 

But to-morrow, or to-morrow, an 
opera troupe will come to town, and, 
spurred on by the introduction of the 
radio, being curious to see what has 
been imagined, to hear what was given 
in piecemeal—the mystic rites of intro- 
duction, the wrongful fetishes of society, 
faddishness, dryness, boredness, having 
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been thrown to the discard—a new 
figure advances to the box office and a 
new adherent to the old glorious art of 
the grand opera has been won. 

This is the Radio Opera House, with 
its present cast of volunteer singers, its 
improving and inescapable psychology. 
It is doing a work which Verdi, Puc- 
cini, Wagner, Meyerbeer, von Weber, 
never dreamed might be—a work which 
unquestionably will revolutionize the 
whole grand opera situation in Amer- 
ica—yes, the world. In the discussion 
of the radio, then, who would be so 
short-sighted as to believe that the hu- 
man performances will be curtailed— 
that people will stay at home and hear 
what is “on the air” instead of attend- 
ing the playhouse? The radio recitals 
of the popular scores are making new 
“opera fans” out of indifferent citizens. 

Tune in. Galli-Curci sings to-night 
as Violetta in “La Traviata,” which she 
will play next Monday night at the 
Grand Opera House. Finale! 


WHAT HAS BECOME OF GOD? 


BY CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


other morning: “With all these 

new cults, these repetitions of 
formulas to cure bodily ailments, I often 
wonder what has become of God? I 
mean the God I was taught to believe 
in when I was 2 child. It is curious to 
note the growing tendency—not to deny 
the existence of 2 Supreme Being, but 
unconsciously to ignore Him. The 
accent 1n any new philosophy or ism, 
any new religion, seems to be put upon 
Self; and a great deal is said of the 
power of the will, and little indeed of 
the power of simple prayer. Euphe- 
misms are invented. God becomes the 
Truth, as if one were afraid to mention 
him; or the Essence, or Wisdom. He is 
concealed, if not utterly lost, under 
painful verbiage. 

“When, in my youth, things went 
wrong with me, I was told by goodly 
folk, whose precepts I have fortunately 
never forgotten, that if one had access 
to prayer one might gain divine favor 
and assistance; and down upon my lit- 
tle knees I went, firm in the belief, 
strong in the consciousness, that this 
was right. I have never lost the habit; 
yet I find many people nowadays who 
boast of the fact that they do not call 
upon God in that dear, old-fashioned 
way. They look upon my method as, 
frankly, archaic. They would be 
ashamed to drop the knee in supplica- 
tion; and they hold that there are other 
Ways to have intercourse with God. 

“Yes, I will grant them that. I shall 
not quarrel with them as to the means 
one need employ to get into communi- 
cation with the Deity. I know that 
one’s life may in itself be a form of 
prayer; one’s deeds may be the electric 
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current wherewith one reaches heaven. 
But what I may quarrel about is the 
tragic and obvious getting away from 
God through our rigid neglect of him. 
The modernists, who scoff at the old 
theology, seem bent upon healing their 
bodily ills and thinking little of their 
spiritual sicknesses. There is a studied 
avoidance of talk concerning the soul; 
there is much vain chatter about one’s 
physical well-being; and in the process 
of gaining temporal strength one loses 
a sense of that ancient nearness to the 
Creator, that finer feeling for the things 
remote from the flesh. 
“These newer creeds emphasize the 
necessity, if not of worldly glory, surely 
of worldly success and happiness; 
whereas the saints and martyrs utterly 
discounted these things. The greatest 





philosophers have ever called of little 
worth the evanescent grandeur of to- 
day, looking always ahead to a light of 
the spirit, believing that certain inner 
sanctities were more precious than out- 
ward display. : 

“There is much crying out these days 
for bodily refreshment; scarcely any at 
all for the old beautiful blessings that 
softly descend upon the heart if asked 
for fervently and with faith. One may 
read every paragraph in a recent book 
from the French wherein much salutary 
advice is given as to how this and that 
ailment may be tramped into nothing, 
and fail to find ene word which would 
cause the reader to seek a single contact 
with higher things. And the volume 
purports to be a revelation of that 
divine immanence within us all. It is 
obvious that only through some higher, 
unseen Power we are to find redemption 
from pain; yet that Power is hurriedly, 
almost carelessly mentioned, and one is 
urged to a mere lip service which, with- 
out God, means nothing at all. 

“In our eagerness to get well in a 
moment we have lost sight of the most 
ancient goodness; forgotten that divine 
intervention is the only remedy for all 
ills, whether of the flesh or of the 
spirit; and until we go back to the old, 
tried paths I fear me that our mum- 
blings, sincere and _ well-intentioned 
though they be, will not lead us very 
far on the ways of peace. There may 
be a brief period of self-hypnotism 
which will be mistaken for solid and 
abiding comfort; but the surest way to 
find God is to forget self; and I doubt 
the efficacy of a ‘cure’ based selfishly 
on the constant thought of one’s own 
physical being.” 
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BUFFALO IN BUFFALO PARK, WAINWRIGHT, ALBERTA 


IN CANADA’S SCENIC WONDERLAND 


N Indian legend which James B. 
A Harkin, Parks Commissioner of 

Canada, delights to tell is the 
tale of Ah-ka-noosta, “mightiest of 
hunters, who, in spite of the passing of 
many winters, grew not old. His 
brothers, wondering, noticed that each 
year he disappeared from the tribe and 
came back always with the vigor and 
spirit of youth. At last they begged him 
to tell what secret magic he had dis- 
covered. But Ah-ka-noosta declared he 
had no magic; he had only been away 
in the mountains, living like the wild 
goat and the eagle among the high 
peaks, sleeping in the teepee of the pine 
forest, and drinking the clear waters of 
the mountain springs. Although Ah-ka- 
noosta had told them all his secret, the 
others did not believe him, and the 
legend grew up that he had discovered 


in the mountains a magic lake whose 


waters were the Elixir of Life.” That 
secret, however, has been discovered by 
Mr. Harkin and forms the basis of the 
policy under which Canada’s ten thou- 
sand square miles of national parks 
have been set aside and are maintained 
for the welfare and benefit of the people 
of the Dominion, and, incidentally, of 
the stranger within its gates. 

Year after year in the Commissioner’s 
annual report to the Government, amid 
the more or less prosaic recital of ad- 
ministrative routine appears the same 
argument—the necessity for providing 
ample opportunity for the people fre- 
quently to renew contact with nature 
and thereby counteract the enervating 
influences of modern industrialism. And 
the various successive administrations 
seem to have responded in good meas- 
ure. Canada’s first national park was 
established in 1885 and comprised ten 
square miles. To-day the people’s play- 
grounds aggregate an area two-thirds 
the size of Switzerland and almost as 
large as Belgium; and further reserva- 
tions are projected, so that in the days 
to come the citizen of Canada, in what- 
ever part of the Dominion he may live, 
will be able to find within reasonable 
reach some area, greater or less in ex- 
tent, in which shall be preserved the 
beauties of nature in all their primitive 
grandeur, together with the birds and 
animals which but for such protection 
must have long since become extinct. 

The principal national parks are in 
the provinces of Alberta and British 
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Columbia. One reason for this is that 
the older provinces control their own 
lands, while the natural resources of.the 
prairie provinces are administered by 
the Federal Government. And of course 
the most superb scenery is in the Rocky 
Mountains and the parallel ranges to 
the westward. In British Columbia the 
land is not under Federal control ex- 
cepting for a belt twenty miles in width 
on each side of the main line of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, but the na- 
tional parks in that province lie mostly 
within this belt; where they do not, spe- 
cial arrangements have been made with 
the provincial Government. The older 
provinces have set aside provincial 
parks, some of them quite extensive and 
of great interest and beauty, but these 
will not. be touched upon in the present 
article. 

Canada’s largest national park is 
known as Jasper Park. It comprises 
4,400 square miles of mountain, forest, 
lake, and stream, and lies along the east- 
ern slope of the Rocky Mountains, about 
midway between the international boun- 
dary and the northern boundary of the 
province of Alberta, being the most 
northerly of the Rocky Mountain parks. 
The main line of the Canadian National 
Railways passes through Jasper Park, 
and bungalow camps have been provided 
by the parks management for the accom- 
modation of tourists. Here one may 
find nature in all its wildness and rug- 
gedness. Here the experienced alpinist 
may find mountain peaks that will chal- 
lenge his greatest skill and endurance, 
peaks that have never yet felt the im- 
press of the foot of man, and many 
which are doubtless destined to remain 
thus undefiled for some considerable 
time to come. Glaciers there are with- 
out number; and beautiful mountain 
lakes equally numerous, many of which 
have not yet been visited—by whites at 
least—and have been discovered only by 
means of aerial surveys. 

The Waterton Lakes Park comprises 
423 square miles in the extreme south- 
western corner of Alberta. It also lies 
along the eastern slope of the Rockies 
and adjoins Glacier National Park in 
the United States, and forms another of 
the many felicitous points of contact 
between the two countries. Like Glacier 
Park, it is rich in dazzling mountain 
scenery and abounds in wild life of all 
sorts. 


The best-known parks, however, are 
those along the line of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway: Banff National Park, 
from the crest of the Rockies eastward, 
including the foothills in Alberta; Yoho 
Park, adjoining on the western side of 
the divide in British Columbia; and 
Glacier Park in the Selkirks, also in 
British Columbia. 

Banff Park, in which are Banff and 
Lake Louise, perhaps the two most fa- 
mous tourist resorts in Canada, occupies 
an area of 2,751 square miles. Although 
this is the most frequented park, only a 
comparatively small territory within 
easy reach of Banff and Lake Louise is 
familiar to any but alpinists and others 
who delight in the wilds undisturbed by 
the sight of the ubiquitous tourist. 

Banff is a picturesque town with a 
normal population of about 1,500, which 
is quadrupled during the summer sea- 
son. It is beautifully situated on the 
Bow River at an elevation of 4,486 feet 
above sea-level and surrounded by great 
mountain peaks. It has grown up 
around the famous Banff Hot Springs, 
which because of their curative proper- 
ties have achieved international repute. 
But if the therapeutic value of the 
springs first gave Banff its claim to no- 
tice, this feature has now become 
greatly eclipsed as a drawing card by 
the grandeur of the scenery—the unsur- 
passed beauty of the Bow Valley with 
the Bow Falls in the foreground, the 
towering mountains densely clothed 
with spruce and pine, many of them 
uprising beyond the timber-line by as 
much as 1,500 additional feet of rugged 
rock, their crowns covered with a cap 
of snow. When to such surroundings as 
these is added the clear, exhilarating 
mountain air, it is not to be wondered 
that people frequently drop off the train 
at: Banff to stay over the week-end and 
remain for the season. 

In Banff can be found accommodation 
to meet the purse of all comers. The 
person of modest means who wishes to 
get close to nature may rent a camp site 
from the superintendent of the park for 
a nominal sum; or he may secure board 
and room at one of the many reasonably 
priced hotels. But if he wishes to have 
the comfort and convenience such as is 
obtainable only at the most perfectly 
appointed hotels on the continent, there 
is the Banff Springs Hotel, one of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company's 
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chain of hotels, which in point of ser- 
vice, the beauty and charm of its loca- 
tion, and in every other way leaves 
nothing to be desired. It is built on an 
eminence commanding a superb view of 
the Bow Valley, a short distance from 
the falls. From its balconies in any 
direction the view of mountain or valley 
is simply beyond description. Memories 
of Banff, for many thousands of people, 
are inextricably associated with this 
wonderful hotel, and any failure to men- 
tion it would be invidious. 

While there is nothing to prevent one 
from lying quietly in a tent or sitting 
still in a deck-chair on a hotel balcony 
drinking in the invigorating air and 
feasting one’s soul upon the ravishing 
beauty of the mountains, the enchant- 
ment of which grows upon one with 
each day, Banff is really not a place for 
relaxation. It is a strenuous resort. 
There are mountains to be climbed; 
there are walking tours that invite; 
there are horseback, tally-ho, and motor 
trips to be taken to various points of 
interest in the near-by valleys; there is 
boating on the river; there is bathing, 
hot and cold; and, lastly, there is a 
wonderful golf course which was laid 
out by Donald Ross himself, than which 
those who know claim no more can be 
said for a golf course. But perhaps, 
after all, a strenuous “rest” is the best 
form of relaxation for most people. 

The Banff town site is owned and con- 
trolled by the Government. Every plot 
of ground, from a modest camp site to 
the busiest corner on Main Street, is 
rented from the Parks Department on 
long lease at a very moderate rental. 
No exclusive concessions are granted, 
and any person who wishes to establish 
himself in business is welcome, subject 
to a few necessary regulations laid down 
by the Department. 

But we must not linger unduly at 
Banff. There are other spots in this 
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mountain wonderland that for some per- 
sons have an even greater attraction 
than Banff. There is Lake Louise, for 
instance. It lies at an altitude of over 
6,000 feet above sea-level, three miles by 
motor or tram from Lake Louise station. 
The accommodation here is supplied by 
another of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company’s incomparable hotels, Lake 
Louise Chateau. 

Whereas energy is the keynote at 
Banff, repose is the principal character- 
istic of Lake Louise. Not that there are 
not mountains to climb and canyons and 
glaciers to visit, but somehow the bustle 
and stir of Banff are absent. The ex- 
uberance which finds its outlet in mus- 
cular energy gives place to the ecstatic 
content that one feels when in complete 
harmony with one’s surroundings—and 
that is about as near as one can come to 
a description of the beauties of Lake 
Louise. Sir James Outram, a _ past 
President of the Alpine Club of Canada 
and a famous mountaineer, says of Lake 
Louise in his book “In the Heart of the 
Canadian Rockies:” “I have traveled 
in almost every country under heaven, 
yet I have never seen so perfect a pic- 
ture in the vast gallery of nature’s 
masterpieces. ...As a gem of composi- 
tion end coloring it is perhaps unrivaled 
anywhere. To those who have not seen 
it words fail to conjure up the glories 


_of that ‘haunted lake among the pine- 


clad mountains, forever smiling upward 
to the skies.’ ” 

A separate volume could be written 
about the lakes, valleys, mountains, and 
glaciers that can be seen from Lake 
Louise or are within easy distance by 
motor or horseback, but the impossi- 
bility of doing justice to such a subject 
in the space available must be the ex- 
cuse for passing on to the next. 

Yoho, a self-explanatory Indian term 
of surprise and delight, is the name 
given to the national park which lies on 
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the western slope of the Rockies with 
Field station as its chief center. It com- 
prises an area of 476 square miles, each 
foot packed with scenic grandeur that 
beggars description. One attractive trip 
is up the Yoho Valley, a narrow gorge 
fourteen miles in length along each side 
of which rise majestic mountain peaks, 
their lower slopes heavily clothed with 
timber, bluish-green in the distance. At 
its head is the giant Yoho Glacier. One 
of the many wonders in: Yoho Valley is 
Takakkaw Falls. This beautiful water- 
fall comes tumbling over the edge of a 
precipice, making an initial leap of 150 
feet “and there gathering itself together 
falls in a glorious curtain of milky 
green waters and lacy streamers of 
spray 1,000 feet down the face of the 
cliff, to tumble in a final cascade of 500 
feet into the Yoho River.” 

Another point of interest which must 
be referred to while dealing with Yoho 
Park is Emerald Lake, nestling at the 
base of giant mountains whose velvet 
slopes provide an appropriate setting 
for its emerald waters. It is said that 
“in their crystalline depths... you may 
count twenty shades of green at one 
time but never one of blue.” 

The wonderful color of these moun- 
tain lakes and glacial streams is due to 
a very prosaic agency. According to Dr. 
A. P. Coleman, Professor of Geology at 
Toronto University and an authority on 
the Rocky Mountain region, the color is 
due to glacial deposit. He says: “It 
seems strange to trace the brilliant 
colors of mountain waters to the effect 
of glacial mud, yet the cause of the 
usual intense blue is probably to be 
found in particles of mud so fine that 
they remain suspended in the water 
after the heavier sediments have fallen. 
If these particles are very minute, they 
reflect only the shorter, that is, the blue 
rays of light; if a little larger, the green 
waves are reflected also. With these 
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colors, due to the finest mud particles, 
there are sometimes mingled in shallow 
water the yellow sands or the richer 
green of aquatic plants, giving a con- 
siderable range of beautiful tints ... 
turquoise, aquamarine or emerald; all 
gems of rich color in splendid setting.” 
Passing on to the west, and across the 
Columbia River, one comes to the great 
Selkirk Range, with Glacier National 
Park astride its crest comprising 468 
square miles of snow-clad mountains 
and timbered valleys. Geologically, the 
Selkirks are older than the Rockies, and 
consequently not quite so high, their 
highest peak being less than 12,000 feet 
in height, and their average somewhat 
lower. From the standpoint of alpine 
scenery, however, they are in no way 
inferior. The warm, humid breezes 
from the Pacific deposit most of their 
moisture in the Selkirks, and as a re- 
sult the latter lie under vast fields of 
snow and ice at altitudes and at seasons 
when corresponding peaks in the Rock- 
ies are bare. The effect of this greater 
precipitation is seen in the density and 
size of the timber that clothes the lower 
slopes of the Selkirks, and also in the 
almost tropical profusion of wunder- 
growth and vegetation in the valleys. 
Elizabeth Parker in her “Guide to the 
Selkirk Mountains” says: “The Selkirk 
Mountains have their own lovers to 
whom no snows are so white as the 
Selkirk snows and no clouds so radiant, 
no forests so darkly, beautifully green. 
There the cedar, hemlock, fir, and 


spruce grow together in the rich valleys, 
climbing in serried ranks to meet the 





blue ice, softening every outline to a 
gentle undulation. There hang myriads 
of glaciers festooning the high mountain 
walls, and there the curved mounds and 
cornices of driven snow beautify the 
harsh mountain faces. And there, if the 
pilgrim only travels far enough, whole 
summits are white against.the blue sky, 
gray rock scarcely showing above the 
green forest. For from the railway and 
the hotel you see but a strip of the Sel- 
kirks. It is the place to absorb the 
phenomena of alpine beauty in forest 
and snow, the place to study the phe- 
nomena of alpine structures and alpine 
vegetation.” 

Among a thousand objects of interest, 
from waterfalls to underground rivers 
and subterranean caverns in Glacier 
National Park, the great beauty of the 
Illecillewaet Valley and the majesty of 
the glacier of the same name are out- 
standing. The latter falls from the 
great Illecillewaet snowfield, ten square 
miles in extent, and extends down the 
mountain-side for 3,600 feet. Its base 
is only about a mile and a half from 
Glacier House by a splendid trail, and 
on that account is probably the most 
visited glacier in the Canadian Rockies. 

A feature of the Canadian parks sys- 
tem which will be of interest to Ameri- 
can readers is the Banff-Windermere 
Highway, just completed, which pro- 
vides a direct motor route through the 
Canadian Rockies and forms connec- 
tions at each end with transcontinental 
highways in the United States. The 
whole route from Banff, at the eastern 
portal of the Rockies, to Windermere, 








Columbia side of the 
mountains, is a succession of scenic 
splendors. After leaving Banff the road 
follows the Bow Valley for a few miles, 
and then turns southward through Ver- 
million Pass, which it crosses at an ele 
vation of 5,660 feet, dropping thence into 
the Kootenay Valley, and, after crossing 
the Kootenay River, up over the Briscoe 
Range by means of Sinclair Pass at an 
altitude of 4,660 feet, and then down 
again into the valley of the Columbia. 

In spite of the high elevation of these 
passes, the maximum gradient is only 
three per cent, excepting for a short 
stretch of eight per cent grade in Sin- 
clair Pass. In many places the road 
winds along a narrow shelf blasted out 
of the solid rock, but so safeguarded as 
to render the possibility of accident 
quite negligible. 

The road from Banff to the crest of 
Vermillion Pass runs through Banff 
National Park. Beyond that point a 
strip of territory five miles in width on 
each side of the highway has been set 
aside for park purposes and is known 
as Kootenay National Park. As all the 
national parks are game sanctuaries, it 
is only natural that wild life of all 
kinds should increase since the parks 
have been established, and it is rare in- 
deed that the traveler does not see sev- 
eral flocks of bighorn sheep, mountain 
goats, caribou, or elk; while moose, 
deer, and black and brown bears are 
also quite common. Ptarmigan are fre- 
quently seen; and all about are the 
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beautiful alpine flowers and at least 
three varieties of mountain heather. 


























SEEKING SAFETY BY SITTING TIGHT 








NATURE’S 
CAMOUFLEUR. 
THE 
NIGHTHAWK 
OR BULLBAT, 
ON “NEST” 


By laying her eggs just 
anywhere in the open Mrs. 
Nighthawk achieves a_ set- 
ting for her own peculiar 
coloring that gives her com- 
plete protection during her 
two weeks or more of incu- 
bation. Indeed, she feels so 
secure in her exposed hiding- 
place that she will not take 
flight until she is in actual 
danger of being stepped 
upon. Once discovered, how- 
ever, she is very timid about 
returning to the “nest,” and 
this photograph was not 
made until the third day of 
the photographer’s watchful 
waiting. The low tone and 
general lack of contrast in 
this snap-shot is typical of 
all photographs of protec- 
tively colored birds and ani- 
mals taken in their natural 
surroundings 

















CLOSE-UP OF “NEST” 
AND EGGS OF 
NIGHTHAWK 








Laid on the bare ground in 
an open field, the eggs of the 
nighthawk match their sur- 
roundings so perfectly that 
they are safe from detection 
during the absence of the 
parent birds when in search 
of food. In fact, not a few 
“nests” are unwittingly 
stepped upon and destroyed 
by the very students of na- 
ture who are most eager in 
their search for them 
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THOMAS NELSON 


PAGE’S LAST BOOK 


BY GINO SPERANZA 


Nelson Page wrote me as he was 

finishing what was to be his last 
literary work,’ “so audacious, in fact, 
that I wonder at my temerity.” It is 
this attitude towards his subject, this 
fine humility of the artist before the 
Master Artist, which gives the book a 
sort of quiet glow; it is the sincerity 
and earnestness of feeling that have 
gone into its making that give it a fine 
ness, an individuality, and a stimulating 
character all of its own. “The writer 
will rest content,” the author tells us in 
its Foreword, “to be in the position of 
a child who, taken out in the night, 
points to the heavens and exclaims with 
awed wonder and delight: Oh! see the 
stars!” Very simple, very true, very 
humble; a high experience which the 
author wishes us to share with him; 
that is why the book is really a human 
document. It is the experience of a 
gentle, sensitive nature like Page’s 
stirred and exalted by the greatness of 
the Italian poet; it is the record of the 
deeply sincere and almost childlike awe 
of the author of “Meh Lady” before the 


“ I is an audacious subject,” Thomas 


powerful imagination of the Italian seer. 


Greater scholarship, profounder re- 
search, and keener interpretative powers 
may be more in evidence in other 
studies of the Italian poet, but seldom, 
it seems to me, has a non-Italian felt so 
sincerely the humanity of Dante, his 
soaring, prophetic spirit, and his essen- 
tial Jtalianity as has Thomas Nelson 
Page in this work. If such fervor—real, 
unaffected, whole-hearted fervor—as 
shines from the pages of this volume will 
make, as it surely will, a number of men 
read the “Commedia” for whom it 
would otherwise have been a _ closed 
book, then, if for no other reason, this 
work is a distinct contribution to the 
study of Dante. “I have given to it,” 
the author wrote me on another occa- 
sion, “all that was in me of zeal, appre- 
ciation, and reverence,” which helps to 
explain what I have called “the quiet 
glow” of the book—the simplicity, di- 
rectness, and whole-heartedness of the 
appeal that its fervor makes. Through 
its shining pages Dante, though always 
of the empyrean, seems the natural and 
revered guest of the author of ‘“Marse 
Chan;” and where the host cannot give 
as fully as he might wish from the 
treasure-chests of lore and special erudi- 
tion, he gives—and gives so bountifully 
and so naturally—from the treasure- 
house of reverent and deep affection. 

There are other evidences—extraneous 
ones confirming the intrinsic ones dis- 
closed by the printed page—that rever- 
ence and affection are the motives for 


1 Dante and His Influence. By Thomas Nelson 
Page. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $2. 
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and the essence of this book dedicated 
to the memory of one whom the author 
says was “ever moved by ‘l’amor che 
move il sole e Valtre stelle”” When 
the lectures which form the basis of this 
book had been delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia and were being ar- 
ranged for publication, Mr. Page wrote 
me: “Through them you will read also 
my appreciation of Italy, the Italy we 
know.” This seems to me to confirm 














THOMAS NELSON PAGE 


the intrinsic evidence in the book itself 
that through this study of Dante the 
author intended to pay a debt of grate- 
ful esteem to the Italian people. As 
Ambassador to Italy during the World 
War he had had not merely an oppor- 
tunity of knowing the Italians, but 
against the background of that great 
drama of sacrifice and resolve he came 
into intimate contact with the very soul 
of the race. That spiritual intimacy 
gave him an insight into and a vision 
of Italy and the Italians transcending 
all the exact knowledge of facts and 
figures possessed by some of the experts 
who sat in judgment with his political 
superior at Versailles. Part of that 
vision Mr. Page has tried to convey to 
us in this book on Dante by dwelling on 
the continuity and persistency of the 
poet’s influence on the history and the 
destinies of the Italian people. “Italy,” 
says Mr. Page in his book, “is bone of 
his bone and flesh of his flesh. He is 
the father of Italian Nationality; the 
inspirer of Italian Ideality; the author- 
ity for Italian Aspirations.” And again: 
“It is not only the speech of Dante that 
one hears; it is the turn of phrase, his 
way of thinking also that has stamped 
itself on Italy. As the peasant or the 
artisan throughout Italy talks with 
Dante’s wisdom as his argument; so the 
philosopher or the statesman cites him 


as the authority and often as the final 
authority for his teaching.” 

The claims and duties of Thomas Nel- 
son Page as diplomat and the claims and 
duties as student and historian no doubt 
occasionally clashed during the World 
War. There were conflicts of loyalties, 
too, I imagine, which at times may have 
risen almost to spiritual. tragedies in a 
nature like his. Behind all the data and 
facts which experts and politicians sub- 
mitted for judgment at Versailles there 
were, as Thomas Nelson Page the 
scholar knew, less measurable, less 
ponderable, yet more potent causes and 
influences making the history of states 
and races. The principle. of self- 
determination, for example, had _ its 
claims—the claim of numbers, if none 
other; but civilization too has its 
claims, and Page the historian knew 
that it was Latin civilization, not Slav 
immigration, that had made the history 
of the Adriatic. So also the theory of 
the equality of sovereign: states is a 
good and serviceable working hypothesis 
in political procedure; but the inequal- 
ity in civlizations is not a working 
theory, but a truth. Thomas Nelson 
Page the man knew this, but Thomas 
Nelson Page the Ambassador could not 
proclaim it. What he could not say 
then, I think, he has stressed now, in 
his own way and in his own time; not 
in petty disappointment or in pettier 
polemic form, but in a shining brief on 
behalf of Italian civilization, the civili- 
zation of Dante—of him who “has trod- 
den in high companionship the stony 
ways with many an Italian Exile and 
Patriot, ... who has lightened the dark- 
ness of many an Austrian dungeon,” 
and who “sang to the gray lines of 
Italy’s sons as they stormed the Asiago, 
the Grappa, and. the Carso.” 

After all great undertakings there 
comes an acceptable time when those 
who have shared therein may disentan- 
gle and distinguish their individual 
share of responsibility from that of 
others who served in the common cause. 
There is a right way of doing this, and 
there is a wrong way. Many of the out- 
standing figures in the World War have 
essayed it, some well, others not so 
well; some like gentlemen, some like 
discharged servants. Some have done it 
through apologists or through the pub- 
lication of letters or memoirs, others 
polemically and controversially. It is 
no criticism of any of them to say that 
no one has done it in quite so knightly 
and fine a way as Thomas Nelson Page 
through this book. He has done it 
without the least attempt at justifica- 
tion, without a word about himself or 
against any man, by a book which is a 
declaration of faith in the genius and 
the history of the Italian people whose 
struggles and hopes he shared during an 
epic period of their life as a reborn na- 
tion. That is why, I suppose, this slim 
volume on Dante, filled with fervor and 














The Truth About 





TUT-ANKH-AMEN 


| bllshes Kings find different 
ways of getting into our news- 
papers. Some have cigarettes 
named after them. Others play 
hide and seek with the archaeolo- 
gists. 


ThenowfamousTut-Ankh-Amen 
was really a king only in his wife’s 
name. He was originally a simple 
noble named Tutu. But he attracted 
the maiden fancy of the third of 
seven daughters of Akhen-Aton, a 
half mad ‘‘heretic king.’’ Talking 
it over in the bridal suite of the Nile 
River Night Boat, he decided to 
spring a neat compliment on his 
royal father-in-law by calling him- 
self ‘*Tut-Ankh-Afon.”’ 


Later on, after a better chance to 
check up the political situation, 
Tut decided to change to ‘‘Tut- 
Ankh-A men.” Trying thus to steer 
a middle course between the rival 
**Atons’’ and ‘‘Amens,’’ he prompt- 
ly steered himself out of history for 
the next 3,400 years. 7 


IS wife then wrote a letter to 

the king of the Hittites. She 
had an admirably brief and pithy 
style:— 


‘*‘My husband,”’ it read, ‘‘has 
died most disappointingly. No heir 
apparent. Your sons are men. 
Send one immediately. He shall 
rule over Egypt.”’ 


The Hittite King naturally went 
into conference and wrote to ask if 


she were joking. She replied ina fer- 
vid torrent of birds, beetles, giraffes, 
and intaglio exclamations that she 
was never more serious in her life. 


HAT message was the last we 

hear of her. Apparently the 
priests of Amon Ra, the primitive 
forerunners of some of our own 
night riders, got Mrs. Tut-Ankh- 
Amen just as they did her now 
famous husband. 


Possibly, it was by way of a slight 
reparation that these Amon Ra 
priests gave their victim so magnifi- 
cent a burial. If so, the treasure 
they buried for thirty-four centuries 
has at last turned the trick. But 
think what it would have done con- 
verted into cash and invested at 
compound interest at say 442%. 
Ignorance, disease, human misery 
itself, could be almost wiped out 
by the intelligent administration of 
such an endowment. 


) Ys 3,400 years we have advanced 
in at least one respect over the 
Egyptians. Their idea was to bury 
everything beautiful and valuable 
with the dead and let those remain- 
ing suffer in his memory. In these 
less selfish days we think more of 
putting our treasure where it will 
bring safety, comfort, happiness, 
and beauty to those who still live 
and enjoy. Life insurance today 
makes a man famous, not for what 
he takes with him, but for what he 
leaves with those he loves. 
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reverence and affection, makes all the 
exact data and figures of the Versailles 
experts on “Italian Claims” somehow 
shrink into scraps of paper. | 

It is by dwelling upon the spirit and 
purpose which inform this book that 
those of us who loved the author of 
“Red Rock” will discover how much of 
the character and spirit of Thomas Nel- 
son Page emerges from the pages of 
this, his last book. “Dante and His 
Influence” would be a noble valedictory 
for any man; but what an appropriate, 
high-minded, and gentle farewell for an 
artist and a gentleman, for a historian 
and a man such as he was, to leave us 
with these words: “What I have desired 
is as an American to do honor to Italy 
and her greatest poet; to suggest the 
great debt that we Americans ... owe 
to him who six hundred years ago, 
dying in exile, left, as a heritage to us 
all, the heritage of a comprehension of 
Liberty; of Justice; of fear of God; of 
Devotion to Him; of Reverence for 
Women; a heritage that has set the 
world forward and that, if rightly 
guarded, will in time bring about the 
realization of Dante’s divine vision of 
Peace and Love and the coming of the 
Kingdom of Right in the ineffable light 
of the Paradise of God.” 


THE NEW BOOKS 


FICTION 
ALCATRAZ. By Max Brand. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. $1.90. 

This is a horse romance. Alcatraz is 
a superb stallion, ill treated by his half- 
breed master so that he becomes a 
“devil horse.” The stallion takes his 
revenge for the cruelty ‘and escapes to 
become leader of a splendid band of 
wild horses. In time the perfect horse 
yields to the mastery of the perfect cow- 
boy—Red Perris. There is a human as 
well as an equine interest in the story. 
BEDOUIN LOVE. By Arthur Weigall. The 

George H. Doran Company, New York. $2. 

Mr. Weigall’s name has been before 
the public prominently recently because 
of his cabled newspaper letters about 
the Tutankhamen discovery. Weigall 
was the first newspaper man to enter 
the inner tomb, although, as he re 
marked with some asperity, it was not 
as a newspaper man, but as a repre- 
sentative of the Egyptian Department of 
Antiquities. This tale is not at all 
learned or archeological, although its 
setting is in Egypt and Cyprus. It is 
essentially a romance revolving about 
the adventures of a young British min- 
ing manager whose love history is one 
of impulse and passion. 


BEING RESPECTABLE. By Grace H. Flan- 
drau. Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York. 


$2. 

A novel which undertakes to portray a 
modern girl against the backrround of 
the riches, religion, and respectability 
of the “solid aristocracy.” 


LOST WAGONS. By Dane Coolidge. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York. §$2. 





“When the stormy winds do blow” 


So goes the old sea song, and it would 
be good advice to add 
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tor of mining stock by the bluff but far 

from dupable “Death Valley Slim” give 

the raw material for this spirited and 
entertaining tale. 

SHEPHERD-PRINCE (THE). By Abraham 
Mapu. Illustrated. Translated by B. A. M. 
Schapiro. The Bible-House, New York. De 
Luxe Edition, $5.25. 

Mr. Schapiro is a scholar, an Episco- 
palian, and a Jew. He has here trans- 
lated what he considers the most fa- 
mous novel ever written in Hebrew, and 
this is its first translation into English. 
The romance is of the time of Isaish 


and reproduces the setting of life sx! 


history in a striking way. Ris’: 

ning, of New York, has s=! 

translating this work Tir. ; as 
rendered a service to 


religion.” 

SUZANNE AND THF @4CIE" i Jean 
Giraudowsx. G. 1 “Htnanm’s § New 
York. $2. 

The author last ycar { one of 
the French Balzac Fr’--s ivr fiction. 


This story is described as that of a girl 
Robinson Crusoe, and it does have the 
air of simple and homely detail that 
makes De Foe’s book so real. Here 
the cultured young Frenchwoman is 
stranded alone on a South Sea island. 
Her adventures and resourcefulness and 
reflections make good reading. 
TUMBLEWEEDS. By Hal G. Evarts. 
Brown & Co., Boston. $1.75. 

A romance of the transformation of 
the Cherokee Strip and of Donald Car- 
ver, ranch foreman, who is changed by 
responsibility and necessity from a hu- 
man “tumbleweed,” a roamer, into a 
leading spirit of the new era of law and 
order. 


Little, 










EDUCATIONAL 
ENGLISH WORDS AND THEIR BACK- 
GROUND. By George H. McKnight. D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. $2.50. 
An entertaining yet thoroughly schol- 
arly book about words. The history of 
ords, their origin through dialect, 
Slang, the development of inventions, 
and the influence of war and commerce, 
is here told in a most readable way. We 
know not where to find in popular form 
So complete and comprehensive a survey 
of its subjects as in this book. The 
chapter on “American English” is espe- 
cially readable and suggestive. 


BIOGRAPHY 


MANY MEMORIES. By G. B. Burgin. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York. $5. 


There seems to be no end to the di- 
verting anecdotes coming from the mem- 
ory and pen of Mr. Burgin. The present 
volume is certainly the equal of its pre- 
decessors, of which there are at least 
three. The author draws from his 
knowledge of London and Canadian 
newspaper work, from his broad ac 
quaintance with authors famous and the 
reverse, and from the treasury of good 
Stories which he has accumulated. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 
FARMERS IN CANADIAN POLITICS (TEE). 
By William Irvine. McClelland & Stewart, 
Toronto. 
Any one who wishes to know some 
thing of the origin and purpéses of the 
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ATKINS | TB: Yadisco 


By GAIUS GLENN ATKINS, D.D. 

A group of addresses marked by distinction 
of style and originality of approach. Dr. 
Atkins’ work, throughout, is marked by clarity 
of presentation, polished diction and ae 
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phrasing. 
CONWEI L Unused Powers 
By RUSSELL H. 
CONWELL, D.D. 
To “Acres of Diamonds,’ ‘Why Lincoln 
Laughed,” Dr. Conwell has just added another 
volume of his choicest addresses, written out 
of the knowledge and wisdom of a man who 
has long faced the stark realities of life. $1.25 


BOWIE | The Read of the Star 


By W. RUSSELL 
BOWIE, D.D. 


A volume of addresses which brings the 
message of Christianity with fresh and 
kindling interpretation to the immediate needs 
of men. $1.50 


BERRY Revealing Light 


By SIDNEY BERRY, M.A. 


A volume of addresses by the successor to 
Dr. Jowett at Birmingham, the underlying aim 
of which is to show what the Christian revela- 
tion means in relation to the great historic 
facts of the Faith. $1.50 


JOWETT God Our 


Contemporary 
A Volume of Complete Addresses 
By JOHN HENRY JOWETT, D.D. 
Among the pulpit-giants of today Dr. 
Jowett has been given a high place. Every 
preacher will want at once this latest product 
of his fertile mind. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND PROGRESS 


By HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


“ A marvelously lucid and vital book. Deals with the issues involved in a forth- 
right and stimulating manner, vital insight matching felicity of phrase, seeking, 
as a wise teacher, to make the past glide into the future without loss of the 
precious inheritance of faith.”"—Christian Century. $1.50. 
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Preaching by 


DAVIS| Preching } 


Foreword by Roger W. Babson 
By PRES. OZORA 8S. DAVIS 
A new book, is a layman’s manual of prac- 


tical instruction, showing: Why Laymen 
Should Preach; Texts and Subjects; Sermon 
Style; Methods of “Follow-Up,” etc. $1.50 

Between the Lines 


HOLMES in Asia Minor 


By MARY CAROLINE HOLMES 
The chief events of the siege of Urfa during 
the winter and spring of 1920, and the part 
the author and those associated with her 





played during the two years following. Illus- 
trated. $1.50 
* 
The Revival of 


McLEOD Wonder 


By MALCOLM J. McLEOD, D.D. 
Dr. McLeod utilizes apt illustrations drawn 
from everyday life—from the fountains of 
literature and from the commonly-shared ex- 
periences of humanity. $1.25 


B ABSON New Tasks for 


| Old Churches 
By ROGER W. BABSON 


Suggestions for the solution of today’s prob- 
lems, clearcut and courageous, regarding the 











physical, social and spiritual salvation. $1.00 
KIRKLAND | Ts Easter 
People 





By WINIFRED KIRKLAND 
A pen-picture of the Moravian Celebration 
of the Resurrection. Reading her quiet, de- 
lightful descriptions, one imagines himself 
transported literally to a haunt of an ancient 
peace. Illustrated. Paper Boards. 50c. 





Chicago, 17 N. Wabash Ave. 

















independent Farmers’ Group movement 
in Canada will find in this book a clear 
and concise statement of the political 
and economic conditions that were re- 
sponsible for so many Canadian farm- 
ers breaking away from the old parties 
and electing provincial and Dominion 
representatives pledged to legislate in 
the interest of agriculture. The signifi- 
cant feature of the new alignment in 
Canadian politics is its spontaneous up- 
springing from the working farmers 
themselves, not something imposed 
upon them by teachers or leaders of a 


new order. As an active worker in the 
farm political movement Mr. Irvine has 
watched its development from small be- 
ginnings, until now it is a controlling 
factor in a number of provinces, and is 
largely represented in the Dominion 
Parliament. The origin of the farmers’ 
decision to create a new party he finds 
in the unfavorable economic conditions 
that were making the basic industry of 
Canada increasingly unprofitable and a 
general conviction that both old parties 
were more solicitous for the welfare of 
the manufacturing, commercial, and 
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transportation interests than for that of 
the farmers. One of the impulses work- 
ing for the independent movement Mr. 
Irvine finds is a sincere desire to make 
a social application of Christian princi- 
ples. If the aims and methods of the 
Farmers’ Group are as stated in this 
outline of the movement, there would 
seem to be no reason why they should 
be feared as dangerously radical by the 
industrial, commercial, and financial 
interests of Canada. * 


HISTORY OF MAGIC AND EXPERIMENTAL 
SCIENCE DURING THE FIRST THIR- 
TEEN CENTURIES OF OUR ERA (A). 
By Lynn Thorndike. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 2 vols. $10. 


Wide-reaching scholarship and exten- 
sive special knowledge have combined 
in the production of this work, which is 
almost monumental in its extent and 
detail and yet is oddly fascinating be- 
cause of its subject and the strangeness 
of the facts collected. Even so, it does 
not pretend to cover the whole subject, 
because it deals only, as the author 
states, with the late classical, early 
Christian, and medieval periods. Oc- 
cultism, divination, the relation between 
magic and religion, the relation between 
magic and medicine, are some of the 
topics dealt with. The personal his- 
tories of alchemists and astrologists‘will 
surprise most people by the number of 
men who have in the past delved in this 
byway of pseudo-science. ‘ As the aver- 
age reader turns the pages, he will 
recognize a few names, such as those of 
Michael Scot, Maimonides, Albertus 
Magnus, and Roger Bacon, but he will 
find more names that he never heard of 
than those that are reasonably familiar. 

We congratulate the author and pub- 
lisher on covering this subject so thor- 
oughly and so attractively. The work 
will take its place as an authority on its 
subject. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


FICTION 
LONG JOURNEY (THE). By Johannes V. Jen- 
sen. Alfred A. Knopf, New York. $2.50. 
SHINING ROAD (THE). By Bernice Brown. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $1.75. 
UP AND COMING. By Nalbro Bartley. G. PF. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. $1.90. 


BIOGRAPHY 
FIFTY-ONE YEARS OF VICTORIAN LIiFE. 
By the Dowager Countess of Jersey. Iilus- 
trated. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 47. 
1 CAN REMEMBER ROBERT LOUIS STEVEN- 
SON. Edited by Rosaline Masson. _ Illus- 
trated. The Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
New York. $2.50. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 


LATIN AMERICA AND THE UNITED STATES. 
By Graham H. Stuart. The Century Com 


pany, New York. $3.75. 

‘NAPOLEON. By Louis Etienne St. Denis. 
Illustrated. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
$3. 


SHORT HISTORY OF THE NEAR EAST (A). 
By William Stearns Davis. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. $3. 

STORY OF THE BRITISH NAVY (THE). By 
Harold F. B. Wheeler. Illustrated. Rob- 











ert M. McBride & Co., New York. $2.50. 
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‘of BY THE WAY 
rork- - 
Mr, § «(1m on the Capitol at Rome is the Around the 
hake | bronze representative of Romulus 
inci- and Remus,” muses Senator Phelan in MEDI i E 
the nis new book, “Travels and Comment;” 
this “the she-wolf snarls at the intruder, giv- COOK’S Annual SUMMER Cruise 
ould # ing warning just as the geese had ap- To meet the needs of a large number of influential and cultured people 
duld prised the Romans of the approaching for whom Summer is the most convenient time for a long vacation, 
the foe. They say that an American school- we have arranged zi } 
cial girl, when asked what object she most A cruise of nearly 13,500 miles 
admired in the Eternal City, said, “The by specially chartered, new, oil-burning Cunard-Anchor Liner “TUSCANIA” 
big dog at the Capitol.’ “But there is no From New York June 30—returning September 1. 
is dog at the Capitol,’ she was told. A magnificent itinerary—63 days—Madeira, Lisbon, Gibraltar (for Granada), 
= ; a insisted — j biz do Malaga, Monaco (for Monte Carlo and Nice), Genoa, Naples, Venice, Fiume and 4 
A Yes, she insisted, ere 18 a DIs 8 Abbazzia. Athens, Constantinople, Beyrout (for Baalbek and Damascus), Haifa (for 
— there giving nourishment to Romeo and Nazareth, Tiberias and Jerusalem), Jaffa, Alexandria, Cairo, Naples, Gibraltar, 
brig sa ae New York. Optional return via North Atlantic from Southampton or Liverpool. 
Juliet. Like last year’s “‘Cameronia Cruise ''—every comfort possible—every hour crowded 
en- with interest and recreation. ee ssabl 
ned The Lady Lever Treasure House of POPULAR FARES. Early application advisable. 
1 is Art, in Liverpool, England, recently 
ind opened, is described by the London T H OSs s Cc oO Oo K & S Oo N 
a “Sphere” as forming “as magnificent a 245 Broadway NEW YORK 561 Fifth Avemss 
ess memorial to the dead as even the Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Montreal, Terente, Vancoever 
Des Pharaohs of old Egypt attained.” 
ct, 
10r 
rly Real Estate ROOMS TO RENT SITUATIONS WANTED SITUATIONS WANTED 
ATTRACTI cheerful room in private hers ernesses 
De- ITALY Flatbush cate E or two adults. Block from | Companions and Domestic Helpers cinta nag ove ed 
a Peake Ag, Arjen Heo | COLLEGE, STUDENT Youre, pan de | RCI er tn Waa 
BR ee ene Ge es ad be ge 
‘ormer i i now! e of forei es. 0 ‘ 0 
he Cocmerty Moet, Suen bees cae STATIONERY references. 3,314, Outlook. school or teaching a group of children. 
j try ; dating from 1380 ; wonderful views ; 5sin- : : CAPABLE, trustworthy, refined lady de- — 
IS- gle and 2 double bedrooms, 3 servants’ rooms, | ¢ UN ogualay a aan otashonens Sor om sires position as housekeoper in motherless b Aang na ror jody, greinaling from 
‘ill 3baths and extra lavatory.Rent includes linen | *¥P@ Of correspondence. eects high | home. 3,328, Outlook. college June, would like ravel abroad 
and wages of cook, 2 .naids and gardener, $800 | Stade note paper and 100 envelopes printed P this summer as tutor (for expenses) to you 
of for season. STOLK WELL & MARLING, 1186 ene Fae SSS oe Oe ee eet woe oe ——- girl or boy accompanied by, parents, Be 
season. STOUK WEI AR : ‘ eaper ’ s readin: 1 Ww ’ i ired. 
lis Madison Ave , N. Y., cr Lenox 6885 mornings. po malig iy ay wants 00 -" wie, 284 and Sowing. 3.381. Outlook.” pone = ress 3,349, 
oud Ave., Troy, N. Y. SMITH graduate and art student—summer SOUTHERN y<ung lady desires position 
er- MASSACHUSETTS SEND YOUR NAME and address with $1, ] position a8 companion or tutor. Traveling | as governess or companion; two years’ teach- 
ill — — promptly box fine _ttationery, 200 ne Cres Wright, Newton High- ing experience, B. A; degree, accom Mahod in 
shee’ envelopes, prin wi our ’ nglish, French, and music. Wou e 
of CAPE Ocean Front Bungalows name and address. "The right thing now for | PRINCETON senior wishes to travel abroad tion with refined family, beginning Tene L 
Moderate rents. personal and semi-business correspondence. | during summer as companion in return for | 1923. References furnished upon request. No. 
us COD S. W. Ball, 56 Pine St., N. Y. | Address Dept. H 9, PARAMOUNT PAPER | expenses. Best references. 3.332, Outlook. 141, Mansfield, La. 
CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. Add 10% West of | WANTED—Position with Protestant fam-| EXPERIENCED primary teacher desires 
ill Denver. ily as confidential household assistant by an | position as governess. Could supervise care 
of MONTANA experienced, cultivated, healthy, cheerful, | of children in mother’s absence. Available 
; r : HELP WANTED capable American woman of New England 7 June 10. 3,363, Outlook. 
rr, Fin e M ontana Farms Finest background. 3,336, Outlook. KINDERGARTEN, primary teacher de- 
in U. 8. A. at $20 to $40 oppor Bete Business Situations REFINED and cultivated Christian woman | sires position in private family or school. 
» National Bank, Plentywood, for information. | HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND | desires new engagement July 1. Thoroughly | Goveroas coat. Rxcellont retereevcs. ie, 
vr- : 4 ’ | WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- competent hostess, housekeeper, and buyer; | position of trust. Excellent references. Ex- 
Seoted ts oe Past au refers to present employers, for whom she has | perienced. apable, accommodating, well 
k I r > salaried men and women. Past experience | managed large household tor thirteen years. | educated. Address 3,361, Outlook. 
: NEW HAMPSHIRE unnecessary. We train you by mail and put | Communicate with F. Hardy, 130 East 22 
ts ou in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, | st., New York City. » 
ne living, interesting work, quick advance- COLLEGE junior desires position as trav- MISCELLANEOUS 


For illustrated booklet of fine Virginia farms, A 
with improvements, as low as $0 per acre, dewes Stree EL for, little gurl age seven. 
where climate and markets are ideal, write Ie a + es 

P, K. T. CRAWLEY, Manager, WANTED—Thoroughly dependable woman 


= 


7 - 


oe.6UcsrhlU 
a 








LAKE SUNAPEE, N. H. 


Charming Summer Homes and Cottages, 

furnished, for rent and for sale. Write for 

booklets. Sancent & Co., New London, N. H. 
Headquarters Lake Sunapee Real Estate 


VIRGINIA 


Fertile Virginia Farms on 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY 








Land Daperteess. Room 214, 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, Richmond, Va. 


WASHINGTON 


Woodland Farm,: near Seattle, 

on paved highway ; 1,000 acres, rich soil, 
fenced, springs, streams, modern buildings, 
clear, ideal climate. A modern income-prodiic- 
ing estate, second to none. $100an acre. Write 
for detailed information. Address (owner) 
ROY, 1104 Seventeenth North, Seattle, Wash. 


Live Giedli .>:: 











ment, rmanent. Write for free book, 
“YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” Lewis 
Hotel Training Schools, Suite 5842, Wash- 


ington, 

HOME for orphaned children, located in 
western part of New York State, wants an 
assistant superintendent, whose wife is com- 
petent to serve as supervising mother of 
children’s cottages, of which there are eight. 
In —— state references, age, and experi- 
ence. Address 3,307, Outlook. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 
WANTED—Mother’s helper, nurse, or gov- 


for general housework, small Protestant fam- 
ily, White Plains, New York. 3,352, Outlook. 


Teachers and Governesses 

WANTED—October, 1923—man or woman 
to take entire management of Southern 
boarding school for young children. Must 
teach few subjects and have following. Ad- 
dress 3,278, Outlook. . 

WANTED, at once, lady, Protestant, ex- 

rienced teacher, for girl8. Not over thirty. 
Jountry. Salary sixty dollars month. Send 
icture. Good reference. Box 15, Fairville, 
Yhester County, Pa. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 








6. 7 *. 
Strong Heart”’ Police Dogs 
\ hy. “Character plus Appearance” 
\ Sp You can pay more but you 
can’t get a better dog. 


= GUN BEAM FARM 
JOM SP TRONG HEART KENNELS 


N 







NN 
\\ New Brunswick, East Ave., New Jersey 





AUTOMOBILES 


AUTOMOBILE owners, emen, me- 
chanics, send today for tres came America’s 
most popular motor magazine. Contains help- 





Business Situations 

SOUTHERN woman wishes responsible 
position camp, hotel, or private home. Only 
good salary considered. 3,339, Outlook. 

YOUNG woman, experienced, would like 
position as supervisor in home or school for 
gre in or near New York City. References 
urnished. 3,353, Outlook. 

OFFICE manager, woman, fifteen years 
with New York City estate, wants change. 
3,359, Outlook. + 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


WIDOW of refinement desires position"as 
companion. Best of references. 3,310, Outlook. 
ENGLISH young woman, companion, sec- 


eling companion to boy. Could tutor in 
French and Italian. Best references. Box 825, 
Williamstown, Mass. 

EDUCATED young woman desires position 
as companion or secretary. Will travel. Avail- 
able June 10. 3,362, Outlook. 

LADY of refinement and education, board- 
ing school experience, desires position as 
housemother. 3,343, Outlook. 

REFINED woman desires position as 
housekeeper in motherless home where maid 


is employed. Highest references. 3,346, 

Outlook. 
FRENCH teacher, young lady, as com- 
Highest 


panion to family going abroad. 
references. 3,345, Outlook. 
PRACTICAL nurse, efficient housekeeper. 
will care for elderly or convalescent an 
supervise house. 3,348, Outlook. 
MIDDLE-aged woman of moderate educa- 
tion, who has son in Eastern college, wants 
employment in or near Boston. Can give 
references. Address 3,354, Outlook. 
WANTED—Position as hostess or traveling 
companion by cultured middle-aged widow. 
Best of references. 3,355, Outlook. 
GARDENER, English. Life experience in 
all branches. References. Marri |, no chil- 
dren. E. Adey, Sharon, Conn. 


Teachers and Governesses 
BRYN Mawr graduate desires position as 
tutor-companion. Will travel. References. 
3,330, Outlook. 
SWISS woman, certificated teacher of 
languages, as tutor, companion, chaperon, 
secretary, to Europe. Experienced traveler. 
Expenses only. References. 3,337, Outlook. 
WANTED—To gosto France or Spain, by 
modern e teacher, as tutor, social 
secretary, or comqenes from June-Septem- 

ber. Write 3,335, Outlook. 
FORMER university instructor leaving for 
urope in March is available as tutor to one 
or two boys. References. 3,342, Outlook. 
EXPERIENCED French-Swiss teacher de- 
sires summer position a tutor, companian, or 
overness to young children where nome & 

ric 








TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a very thorough 
nurses’ aid course of six months is offered by 
the Lying-In Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New 
York. Monthly allowance and ful) mainte- 
nance is furnished. For further information 
address Directress of Nurses. 

BOYS wanted. 500 boys wanted to sell The 
Outlook each week. No investment necessary. 
Write for selling plan, Carrier Department, 
The Gutloss Company, 381 Fourth Ave., 





New York City. 

MISS Guthman, New York shopper, will 
shop for you, services free. No samples. 
References. 309 West 99th St. 
WANTED—Educated adult male to assume 
care, instruction, companionship, and general 
management in own home of slightly men- 
a Bourg man of twenty-two. 
No habits. it references given and re- 
quired. Dr. H. M. Joy, Calumet, Mich. 

WILL receive one or two backward children 
for very special care in my home on farm in 
South Jersey. Eight years’ experience. 3.366, 
Outlook. 

HOME school for a few talented children 
summer months. Berkshire foothills. 3,309. 
Outlook. 

BRIDGE taught so you can play it. Ex- 
perienced woman teacher. Bestansrs. Rea 
sonable fee. 3,322, Outlook. 

BOYS’ summer tutoring camp in Maine. 
Home life, expert tutormg, no routine, no 
extras. Address 3,329, Outlook. 

WOULD like to board child on farm in 
foot-hills of Adirondacks. References fur- 
nished. 3,334, Outlook. 

DIRECTOR for a Girl Scout camp. Vigor- 
ous woman with experience in camping and 
work for girls. ig education or Scout 
training desirable. Salary $300 for the season. 
Camp site in Palisades Park, accommodates 
100 gir ddress Mrs Percy Allan 36 
Plymouth 8t., oe N.J. 

WANTED — ective. le to board. 
Address W., Pawling, N. yn ‘ 

FREE TUITION—including even board 
and room, to young women ones 18 to 35 
learning in New York City or Chicago insti- 
tutions a recognized protession payin 
month sa! on uation. Apply for de- 

mes Bldg.. Times Sy., N. Y.C., 





Is to 1101 
or 1515 Capito! Bidg., Chicago. 











ful articles on overhauling, repairing, ignition, | retary, chaperon ; wide European experi H 

- : ; ) e y perience 

Grburetes teries, ‘ete. Automobile | highly educated ; highest references. Address 
igest, 527 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati. 3,992, Outlook. 


ept. Fluent English; ¢ er. 
disciplinarian ; gymnasti and go! 
Would ‘0 on ranch h or to California, aleo ew 
Fogien coast. Highest references. 3,356, 


utlook. 


























































































































All Over the U.S. A.— 


Pictured on this page you see the principal new 
buildings in seven representative American cities. 


All kinds of buildings are included among them— 
libraries, schools, hospitals, banks, office buildings, 
stores, hotels, railroad stations, warehouses, fac- 
tories. All kinds of materials were used in their 
construction—-stone, brick, terra cotta, concrete. 


Yet every one of these buildings has the same 
roof—a Barrett Specification Roof. 


For leading architects and engineers all over the 
United States know from experience that the 
Barrett Specification Roof represents the utmost 
in roof economy—lowest cost per year of service. 

The seven cities shown are typical of all progress- 
ive American cities. No matter where you go you 
will find that a large majority of the permanent 
flat-roof buildings—whether they are industrial, 
commercial, or public buildings—are covered with 
Barrett Specification Roofs. 


Bonded Against Upkeep Expense 
Without cost to the owners, Barrett Specification 
Roofs are bonded by the U. S. Fidelity and Guar- 
anty Company against repair or maintenance 
expense; Type “AA” Roof for 20 years. and 
Type “A” Roof for 10 years. We will gladly send 
on request full information regarding these bonded 

roofs and copies of the Barrett Specifications. 


The Gzaesl Company . oo 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit 
<ansas City Minneapolis 
Youngstown Toledo Columbus Richmond Baltimore Omaha 
Houston Denver 

THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: 
Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. 8. 




















BY THE WAY—(Continued) 
Whether this be so or not, the fact that 
the modern memorial is designed for 
the enjoyment of ihe public emphasizes 
the change between old and new ideals. 
Lord Leverhulme at the opening cere- 


monies, illustrating the thought that 
the appreciation and possession of beau- 
tiful things need not wait till one has 
amassed riches, told how he bought two 
little Derby biscuit-ware shepherdess 
groups, to be found now in one of the 
galleries, in the days when he was a 
young grocer at Wigan. Among the 
many treasures of the new Museum is 
a “Napoleon Room,” containing a bed- 
room suite of Napoleon and the Em- 
press Josephine, a work-table of Joseph- 
ine’s, Napoleon’s death-mask, and other 
valuable relics of the Emperor. 





From the Atlanta “Constitution:” 

“Bill,” the poet gasped to his friend, 
“TI wrote a poem about my little boy and 
began the first verse with these words: 

“My son, my pigmy counterpart.” 

“Yes, yes?” 

The poet drew a newspaper from his 
pocket. 

“Read!” he blazed. “See what that 
compositor did to my opening line.” 

The friend read aloud: “My son, my 
pig, my counterpart.” 





A good example of the painstaking 
research involved in running down a 
historical fact is found in the “Ameri- 
can Printer” for February 5. The ques- 
tion was asked, “When did Franklin 
arrive in Philadelphia?” The answer: 

The exact date of Franklin’s arrival 
in Philadelphia is not known. The 
only reference to the date is that 
which occurs in the Autobiography 
and it is somewhat indefinite. Frank- 
lin speaks of arriving on Sunday 
morning and of the night before as 
“being cold in October.” 

Benjamin Franklin ran away from 
his brother’s employment in Boston. 
James Franklin advertised in the 
“New England Courant,” which was 
his own newspaper, under date of 
September 30, 1723, for a likely boy 
as an apprentice. Benjamin had run 
away before that date, of course, but 
probably not before the date of the 
“Courant” of the week previous. 
October 3, 1723, was a Sunday, and 
figuring the time of his journey as he 
set the days forth in his Autobiog- 
raphy it is probable that he arrived 
in Philadelphia on that date. It was 
either that or Sunday, October 10. 


Here is another interesting ‘footnote 
to history,” found in a book called “The 
Chickasaw Nation.” In a speech made 
when a statue of Sequoyah, a Cherokee 
Indian, was placed in the Capitol at 
Washington, D. C., this statement was 
made by Senator Owen, of Oklahoma: 
“No alphabet in all the world reaches 
the simplicity and the value of the 
Cherokee alphabet as invented by 
Sequoyah. With the Sequoyah alphabet 
a Cherokee could learn to spell in one 
day. So great an intellectual accom- 
plishment was this that Canon Kingsley 
named the great red cedars of California 
‘sequoias,’ because they were typical of 
the greatest native North American 
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night’s rest to fit him for tomorrow’s 
ordeal, he has gone to bed early—but in 
vain. Try as he will—resolve as he may—he ‘ 1 


ea the importance of a good 


cannot sleep. 


The tragedy of it! Tomorrow—the day of all 
days when he will need all his strength, all his rbd 
nimbleness of brain, all his mental and physical £ 
rag ”—wear Ys 


e 


power and poise, he will be a 
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| Jomorrow~-Biggest Day of His Life 
| Yet Cannot Get a Wink of Sleep ! 





nil 









































dull, nervous—unable to concentrate, to think— 
defenseless against arguments which, were he 
fresh, he could quickly and decisively defeat— 


It happens to thousands—has perhaps 
already happened to you, blasting oppor- 
tunities such as come all too rarely in a 
lifetime. 


But it need not happen to you again. 
Sleeplessness can now be banished—with- 
out drugs, medicines or other harmful 
agents. New, natural methods of treat- 
ment, based on recent discoveries of 
science, bring prompt relief—produce 
sound, restful, full-time dual night 
and every night. 


Best of all, these new methods are 
easily applied by anyone. Although sei- 
entifically authoritative, they are not at 
all technical or hard to understand. They 
are simple and natural. They require no 
apparatus nor drugs. Yet results little 
short of miraculous have been obtained 
in hundreds of eases which had defied all 


the older treatments. 







) Insomnia Dangerous At Any Age 


Even in young people occasional sleep- 
lessness presents dangerous possibilities. 
Mental and physical efficiency are always 
impaired. But the peculiar ability of the 
human system to accustom itself to 
changes soon works far more serious 
havoc. Becoming used to little sleep, 
the body ends by refusing any. Chronic 
insomnia then sets in—the highroad to 
physical or men- 
tal breakdown. 


The first attack 
must therefore 





Do You Know 


Why We Sleep? 





How Much Sleep You R 
Cima 


How to Make Every Sleeping 
Moment Count? ; 

Why Some People Always 
Wake After Three Hours’ 
Sleep? 

How to Diagnose the Physical 
Cause of YourSleeplessness? 

How to Fall Asleep Imme- 
diately You Touch the 
Pillow 

How to Become a Sound In- 
stead of a Light Sleeper ? 

Hiow to Get to Sleep Again, 
Without Fail, When You 
Wake at Night ? 

How to Overcome Snoring ? 


How to Fall Asleep at Will, 
Nach D of the Day or 


How to Analyze Your Dreams 
and Nightmares, and Re- 
move the Cause? 

How to Get A Full Night’ 
Rest Every Night ? _ 











be regarded as a 
valuable danger 
signal. And now 
it can be repulsed 
—yes, and a com- 

»plete victory 
gained — by go- 
ing straight to 
the cause in a 
purely natural 
way. 

The Secret 
of Sound, 
Restful Sleep 

In the light of 
recent discover- 
ies we now know 


that natural 
sleep is accom- 








panied (1) by a pronounced temporary 
anemia (shortage of blood) in the brain, 
and (2) by a greatly diminished activity 
of the brain cells. It has also been proved 
that the artificial sleep co b 
drags is the exact opposite of the natural. 
Drugs poy by congesting the blood in 
the brain and deadening the nerves. They 
have the same effect actually as a heavy 
blow on the head. Thus they cannot 
effect a natural, permanent cure. Besides, 
sleep-producing drugs are dangerous, 
habit-forming poisons. 


Basing their treatments on these new 
discoveries, specialists have now evolved 
a number of easily applied methods for 
diminishing the amount of blood in the 
brain. And they have also developed 
numerous simple expedients for quieting 
the unnaturally active brain cells. Com- 
bination of the two treatments, by simple 
measures which can be applied by anyone, 
will insure sound,. restful sleep every 
night and ad/ night. 


Banish Insomnia—Without Drugs 
The new methods are fully explained, 


and complete directions given, in a series 
of new, intensely interesting and instruc- 
tive little books called “ The Secret of 
Sound Sleep.” 

These books are worth their weight in 
gold to insomnia sufferers. They are the 
work of a group of well-known specialists 
of the Modern Research Society whose 
ingenious new methods have sens? cured 
hundreds of the severest cases. They ex- 
lain in straightforward, everyday Eng- 
sh all the phenomena of sleep and the 
causes of sleeplessness. With this infor-' 
mation anyone can quickly and correctly 
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ORY, 





diagnose his own case, and with the clear, 
definite, simple and easily followed direc- 
tions can relieve and overcome the trouble 
in a natural way—without drugs or other 
harmful practices. 


No matter what you already know 
about your trouble—no matter what other 
wornout treatments you may have tried 
in vain—you should read these amazing 
little books. They contain no fads, fallacies 
or fancies—they are authoritative. They 
give you the latest, most up-to-date scien- 
tific knowledge.And—what is more impor- 
tant—they give e- exact prescriptions for 
treatment, which you can put into practice 
at once, and cure yourself, wherever you 
may be, without spending an extra cent. 


SEND NO MONEY—ONLY YOUR NAME 


So that even the most hopeless sufferer may be 
convinced, we are making a special offer for a 
limited time. Simply mail the coupon now, with- 
out sending a penny. When the books arrive, give 
the postman only $1.95 plus the few cents post- 
age, in full payment. If after ating them for 10 
days you are not delighted, return them and your 
$1.95 will be instantly refunded. 

But don’t delay. Prove for yourself at OUR risk 
that you need no longer suffer from insomnia. Mai 
the coupon today to Modern Research Society, 
Dept. 23, 45 West 16th Stree , New York City. 





MODERN RESEARCH SOCIETY, 
DEPT. 23, 45 WEST 16th ST., 

NEW YORK CITY 

Please send me ‘‘ The Secret of Sound Sleep.”’ 
When the books arrive | will pay the pees 
only $1.95 plus few cents postage, in full pay- 
ment. 1 retain the privilege of returning the 
books within 10 days and having my $1.95 re- 
turned, if I am not delighted with results. 
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Tastes 


Protect Young 


Teeth From Grit 


The teeth of every boy and girl deserve a fair show. 
childhood helps to build up sturdy bodies. 


can take. 


First, choose a safe dentifrice. 






THE OUTLOOK 


Does 
, Good 







CLEANS 
TEETH THE 
RIGHT WAY 


Washes and Polishes 
Doesnt Scratch 
or Scour 


Proper care in 
There are precautions you 


(The U. S. Public Health Service 


warns against harsh grit in dentifrices—see page 12, Keep Well Series No. 


13, 1921). 


Avoid dentifrices containing doubtful compounds which may . 


injure tooth enamel and mouth tissues, and so cause regret in later years. 


Your Dentist or Physician will recommend an established, 
tried-and-tested dentifrice — Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 


Cream. 


It ‘‘ washes’’ teeth safely and thoroughly. 


It 


brings out and preserves their greatest beauty. 


Children gladly clean their teeth regularly with Colgate’s. 
delicious flavor makes tooth brushing a welcome treat. 


tube costs 25 cents. 


COLGATE & CO. 





Truth in Advertising. Implies Honesty in Manufacture 


Its 
A LARGE 


ESTABLISHED 1806 
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"Made Grandmothers Way,” 
in a home kitchen. Our fruits are 


SUN-COOKED. which preserves 
flavor. reat pie, iptive 
literature mai coe oar 
fora trial assortment. Three pint 

Jars $3.75 -Sicpint jars #700 
Levels wacnrm.Kans. 
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St. John’s Riverside Hospital Training 


School for Nurses 


YONKERS, NEW YORK 
Registered in New York State, offers a 23 years’ course— 
as general training to refined, educated women. Require- 
ments one year high schooi or its equivalent. Apply to the 
Directress of Nurses, Youkers, New York. 


$25 Weekly in Spare Time 


Let us send you FREE, full particulars regarding our course pre- 





paring you in a few weeks’ time for practical work. Includes Re- 
Writing, Editorial Work, Special Cor- 


porting, News St 
respondence, Sports, Publicity, etc. Individual instruc- 
tion from Experts Now on the Staffs of New York Daily 
Papers. Circular and all information free. Write today. 


Metropolitan School of Journalism 
Dept. 19-M, 276 Fifth Avenue 


14 March 


THE MAIL BAG 


SOMEHOW WE SEEM TO 
HAVE MISSED OUR SHARE 
OF THE LOOT 


b ee stand on prohibition is the rea- 
son I don’t care for your magazine. 
When you are willing to give space to 
both sides of a question which will be 
the leading one in politics until it is 
settled by the people, you will find your 
list of subscribers will increase in num- 
ber. You should know by this time that 
the only friends of prohibition are 
fanatics, corrupt officials, and bootleg- 
gers. CHARLES H. FELLOws. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


[This letter came to us written on the 
face of an invitation to subscribe to The 
Outlook.—THE Eptrors.] 


DOES POSTERITY PAY FOR 
PRESENT SERVICE? 


HE opponents of the proposed amend- 

ment to the Constitution abolishing 
the right of National, State, and munici- 
pal governments to issue bonds exempt 
from taxation defend the present poli- 
cies of paying for public works out of 
the proceeds of bond. issues, on the 
ground that all expenditures of a more 
or less permanent nature should be paid 
for by succeeding generations. 


should contribute toward the cost of 
water works, roads, parks, 
school-buildings, and other improve 
ments, it is pertinent to inquire whether 
this is actually the result of existing 
conditions, under which bonds are is- 
sued for billions of dollars. At first 
sight it appears that the money loaned 
on public credit is an advance of capital 
necessary for the prosecution of the 
work to be paid for. 


What is really loaned on the security of 
governments is credit, or the command 
of capital. 
actuai wealth devoted to feeding, cloth- 
ing, and sheltering the workers whose 


from future production. 
Present labor produces all 
with the aid of the stored-up products of 
past labor. Future labor will provide 
the wealth required to pay interest 
upon, and ultimately the principal of, 
the bonds. It does not, and cannot, in 
the true sense pay for the work per- 
formed. That payment was made when 
the workers received their wage. It 


and is a direct drain upon all produc- 
tive industry. The delusion that by re 
sorting to bond issues for public ex 
penditures demands upon present-day 
labor and capital are lessened, if not 
altogether avoided, is responsible for 
much of the reckless waste and extrava- 
gance of governments. Posterity that 





New York, N. Y. 


It must be evident that the | 


EH 


Conced- — 
ing that it would be fair that posterity — 


libraries, | 





This view involves | 
a misuse of the word. “capital,” since in | 
the strict sense of the term money is not | 
capital, but a means of procuring it. | 


wages are paid out of the borrowed a 
money cannot in any manner be drawn 


wealth, | 


came out of present or past production, § 


finds itself forced to devote a large part | 
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of its earnings to payment of interest 
and principal on huge bond issues may 

not be as grateful as it is expected to be. 
New York City. WHIDDEN GRAHAM. 


JUST AND KINDLY 


wANnT to indorse most heartily your 
I editorials, February 7, entitled “Who 
Can Help Germany?” and “The Demand 
to Recant or Resign.” They are worthy 
of Lyman Abbott. The sentiment is just 
and righteous and is kindly expressed. 

In my boyhood days I was accustomed 
to hear Dr. Lyman Abbott referred to 
as a dangerous element in the ministry, 
and his writings, whether on secular or 
religious themes, were subject to criti- 
cism or condemnation as radical or un- 
orthodox. As I began to do my own 
thinking I found myself in entire accord 
with Dr. Abbott’s spirit and utterances. 
In fact, when in the press and stress of 
life’s work I could not find time to 
study the social and spiritual problems 
of the day, I have been willing to let 
Lyman Abbott think for me, and I have 
accepted his conclusions aS my own, 
with seldom a reservation. 

It is a great asset in the life of our 
people to have a journal like The 
Outlook, widely read and wholly de- 
pendable, molding public opinion on 
National and international problems, 
and leading Christian people, in these 
times of bewildering religious thought, 
to a simple, just, and Christlike solution 
of our spiritual difficulties. 

Seattle, Washington. EVERETT SMITH. 


« WANTED—COURAGE” 


\ < editorial of January 31 entitled 
“Wanted—Courage” is timely and 
to the point. It seems that since Mr. 
Roosevelt left the White House the ele- 
ment of courage, which up to that time 
had been a characteristic of most of our 
Presidents, has been noticeably lacking. 

The intellectual idealists seem now to 
be having their inning. They look with 
disdain (possibly honestly) upon Mr. 
Roosevelt, who embodied so much. of 
this great American trait. 

We have reached the point of moral 
decline when we begin to think we have 
outgrown the virtues that made Wash- 
ington, Jackson, and Lincoln outstand- 
ing figures and which has been so nobly 
exemplified by Monroe, Grant, Cleveland, 


and McKinley. GEORGE P. HARDING. 
Monticello, Illinois. ; 


LET GERMANY 
UNDERSTAND 


-JLEASE let me add “Amen!” to the 
Sentiment expressed in your article 
“A Pro-American Policy” in The Outlook 
for February 21. 
. I’m no bloodthirsty American, but I 
lirmly believe that if Germany could be 
nade to understand that ninety per cent 
of America feels: as-you'do she would 
back down in her present policy and pay 
up. 
An interested reader of The Outlook, 


HELEN S. PHILLIPS, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 

























THE OUTLOOK 


BUILD YOUR FORTUNE 


‘women and young people of moder- 


IN TEN YEARS .. 


(In your next 10 years—EASILY) 





i ieee FORTUNE FOUNDATION, 
through its Board of Governors, 
has worked out a plan which enables 
1,800 people who promptly secure 
Memberships in The FounpDATION to 
gradually accumulate small fortunes 
aggregating more than five millions 
of dollars. 


This plan for achieving personal 
independence is sure — backed by 


National Banks, State Banks and 
Trust Companies. 


Thoughtful and ambitious men, 


mzaod7roiin 


ate income, and engaged in business 
or in the trades and professions, are 
invited to send for The FounpbaATIon’s 
free Book, ‘‘Building Your Fortune in 
Ten Years.”’ It explains the whole 
thing and is wonderfully interesting. 

But don’t just think about writing 
for this Book—DO it! 


Write to 
The FORTUNE 
FOUNDATION 
512 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


-—_i > oO ZC oO 





Copyright, 1923, by Evans @ Barchill, Inc., New York 
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VULCAN RUBBER CEMENTED 
The kind with perfect mechanical construction 
and highest gr:.de bristles and badger hair. 
They never shed hairs, cannot come apart, and 
wear for many years. Perfectly sterilized. Put 
up and,sold in sinitary individual packages. 
Infection cannot come from them. 

Send for Illustrated Literature 


°. JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO., Boston, U.S. A. 
Z . Brush Manufacturers for Over 113 Years and the 
Largest in the Worid 
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Different 
in a Thousand Ways 


—is this great summerland 
By AN EASTERN BUSINESS MAN 


OUTHERN California is quite 
different than you may think it is 
in summer, for perhaps you, 

too, have thought of it as too warm 
in June, J’ 'y and August. 

I went there one summer to attend: a 
business meeting and stayed through 
July, sleeping under blankets every 
night. 

And then, through curiosity, I looked 
up the records of summer temperatures 
and this is what I found: 


The mean temperatures for 44 years 
—U. S. Government official readings 
in a great central city in Southern 
California ere as follows: 


Average «+ mperature, 44 Junes....... 66 
Average temperature, 44 Julys....... 70 
Average ten o-rature, 44 Augusts ....71 


Average temperature, 44 Septembers. 69 

With that great summer weather 
summer visitors and vacation seekers 
there find the ideal summer playground 
of the United States—different in a 
thousand ways from any other place I 
ever saw. 


The very atmosphere is different. 


It’s worth while if you have only two 
weeks. Change of scene—that’s what 
does you the good. Different country, 
different foliage, different sights every- 
where, almost different people, they’re 
so healthy and happy looking. You 
catch the same spirit and same look the 
first day you’re there. It’s “‘a little trip 
around the world” in a short time and 
at a cost that anybody can afford. I 
know no better way to invest some of 
my savings than in a great trip like this, 
for my family. 

The palm trees, the snow-capped 
mountains, the orange groves, the old 
missions, the desert, the ocean beaches. 
the big hotels, the canyons, the enor- 
mous moving picture studios, and the 
wonderful side trips by trolley or auto- 


Southern California is the new 
gateway to Hawaii 













mobile amaze you. 4000 miles of paved 
motor roads—and such places as they 
take you to! Unlike anything you’ve 
ever seen unless you’ve been to Eng- 
land, France, Switzerland and Italy. 


There’s big business there, too, to in- 
terest any man. The moving picture 
industry is a tremendous thing. 


The variety of interests, entertain- 
ment, rest and recreation is almost un- 
limited. The golf courses are excellent 
to play on and beautiful to see. 


And summer is the rain/Jess season, 
so no matter what you plan today to do 
the next day or a certain day a month 
later you can be practically sure to do 
it as you planned. 


Motor anywhere you want without 
rain or dust, and do it any time—even 
a short vacation is a good one because 
you always get it—weather never in- 
terferes. 


These are the reasons why I like this 
section in the summer better than any 
other that I know. 


You, too, will be enthusiastic when 
you’ve had the same fun there that my 
family and I have had. 


Go this summer. That’s my advice 
to people who want real change of scene 
and a new brand of fun, 


At least find out how comfortable, in- 
teresting and inexpensive this great 
trip is. The round-trip fares on all 
the transcontinental railroads during 
the summer, between May and Octo- 
ber, are only a little more than the 
usual one way fare. Your local rail- 
road ticket agent can tell you. Or for- 
ward coupon. Find out now. Then go 
there and find a summer wonderland. 


All-Year Club 
of Southern California 


Atr-YEAR Cus or SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Dept. M-1903, Chamber of Commerce Bidg., 
Los Angeles, California. 

Please send me full information about the sum- 
mer and year-round vacation possibilities in 
Southern California. 








CONTRIBUTORS’ 
GALLERY 


OLLIN E. SMirH, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, con- 
tributes to this issue an article refuting 
the arguments made by Henry A. Bel- 
lows in “The Wheat Farmer and the 
Tariff Question” which appeared in The 
Outlook for February 14. Mr. Smith 
has been an active member of the Min- 
neapolis grain exchange and the Chicago 
Board of Trade, and for several years 
traveled throughout the wheat-growing 
States, inspecting the crops and calling 
on the farmers. Some years before the 
war he visited every important grain 
market in Europe and in 1918 published 
a book entitled “Wheat Fields and Mar- 
kets of the World.” 


a R. Morris is an instructor in 
modern literature at Columbia Uni- 
versity and a contributor to many liter- 
ary reviews. He is the author of “The 
Celtic Dawn.” He was selected by the 
Authors Club to prepare a critical esti- 
mate of the work of Edwin Arlington 
Robinson, whose collected poems the 
Club voted to be the most notable vol- 
ume of 1921. Mr. Morris’s essay has 
just been issued by the George H. Doran 
Company. 

HARLES FITZHUGH TALMAN has been 
C with the United States Weather 
Bur2au for twenty-seven years. He is 
an editor of “Mentor,” a Fellow of the 
American Meteorological Society, and a 
regular contributor to the “Monthly 
Weather Review,” “Review of Reviews,” 
and the “Scientific American.” 


M* JAMES D. WHELPLEY has traveled 
in practically every country of the 
worid. He was war correspondent for 
the Kansas City “Star” during the 
Spanish-American War and was sent 
abroad by the United States Government 


on eleven special missions in twelve © 


years. He served throughout the World 
War, first in a voluntary capacity for 
the Allies and later in the military in- 
telligence section of the A. E. F. in 
Europe. 
a Huston Evans is a poet who 
makes her home in Camden, Maine. 
This is her first appearance in The 
Outlook, though she has had verse 
printed in “Ainslee’s,” “Measure,” “The 
Nation,” etc. During the war she was 
overseas as a Y. M. C. A. hut secretary 
and canteen worker, and in 1920 she was 
a community worker in a coal camp in 
the Rockies. 
apse McGarry has been for many 
years an interested follower of the 
archeological work done by the Uni- 
versity Museum of Philadelphia, and 
has written numerous articles for vari- 
ous newspapers and magazines, particu- 
larly the Boston “Transcript.” Prior to 
the departure of Dr. Clarence S. Fisher, 
head of the expedition sent by the 
Museum to Beth-Shean, Mr. McGarry 
had a long talk with Dr. Fisher con- 
cerning his hopes from the excavation 
of Beth-Shean and was later given ac- 
cess to his diary covering day-to-day 
developments in the field. 
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